BISHOP HANS MEISER 


Veteran German churchman visits America 
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* We Want to Live, Too 


\ Yesverpay I got a letter from a “Volga- 
German.” This is what it said: 

“We have lost our homeland and our homes. We have lost 
our possessions and even our professions. I was thrown out of 
my house in two hours. We had to leave Russia because we were 
German, and here we are strangers because we come from 
Russia. 

“We went through the big famine on the Volga in 1920-1922 
and again in 1933, which remains unforgettable. We would have 
died in the first one if Lutheran food parcels had not been re- 
ceived. My dear mother went to church on July 10, 1922 to fetch 
such a parcel, and she died there. Today we get too much food to 
die on and too little to live on. Please help us to emigrate!” 

These are the cousins of the Pennsylvania Dutch! They are 
the Volga-Dutch. About 200 years ago, while thousands of Ger- 
mans crossed the Atlantic to reach Philadelphia, thousands of 
others trekked eastward down the Danube and into Russia. In 
both countries—America and Russia—their farms became gar- 
den-spots of industry and thrift. In both lands they were slow 
to lose their language and their customs. 

If you who read this happen to be “Pennsylvania Dutch,” 
remember with new gratitude your ancestors who turned west 
instead of east! Otherwise you might be roofless and jobless in 
Germany, too. 

And now, 200 years later, maybe you will be willing to help 
the Lutheran World Federation find new homes for these people. 
Stewart W. HerMANn 
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Election Day question 

Men who thought they had some 
chance of being elected president of 
the United States on Nov. 2 weren't 
anxious to offend either Protestants 
or Roman Catholics. 

“If elected, are you going to appoint 
a diplomatic representative to the Vat- 
ican?” the candidates had been asked. 
Thomas E. Dewey hedged. “There are 
many questions of administrative pol- 
icy which an incoming president can- 
not and should not decide until after 
he takes office,” was his reply. 

Harry Truman was vague. “The mis- 
sion of Myron C. Taylor, personal rep- 
resentative of the president of the 
United States of America to His Holi- 
ness the Pope, would be terminated 
when peace is made.” He had said that 
before and wasn’t changing his story. 

Presidential candidates who had no 
chance of being elected could afford 
to speak plainly. “I am against the ap- 
pointment of a personal ambassador 
to the Vatican,” wrote Henry A. Wal- 
lace. A country such as the USS. 
“should hardly give this kind of recog- 
nition to one church without giving sim- 
ilar recognition to all churches.” 

Norman Thomas “would not appoint 
Myron Taylor or anybody else ambas- 
sador to the Vatican.” The prohibition 
candidate, Claude A. Watson, stated: 
“I would not appoint. It is a step to- 
ward union of church and state.” 

No statement from J. Strom Thur- 
mond had been made public. 


Marshall goes to Vatican himself 

This time it wasn’t necessary for 
Myron Taylor to visit Pope Pius XII 
on behalf of the president of the United 
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IN THE NEW 


States. Secretary of State George C 
Marshall did the visiting on Oct, 19, anc 
spent 30 minutes discussing “matters o 
interest to the peace of the world an 
the welfare of mankind.” 

Next day Communist papers said thi 
Pope would be asked to mediate in the 
east-west dispute. There were no ru- 


mors circulated this time about the 


Pope’s desire to be entrusted with jur. 
isdiction over Jerusalem. But on Oct 
23 the Pope made public the statemen 
that it “would be expedient to give ar 
international character to Jerusaler 
and its vicinity.” 


and aa LAA 


Diplomacy 

The Vatican had made a good bit Fs 
progress in its Near Eastern diplomac 
during the year. Half a dozen Ara) 
states in the Mediterranean area hay 
agreed to send ambassadors to the pap 
court. H 

Meanwhile the Russians were tryir’ 
to open a back door to greater influent) 
in Palestine. Russian Orthodox Chure§ 
properties in and near Jerusalem av 
estimated at about $4 million in valu 
Until 1918 they belonged to the Czari 
government, but since then have be® 
in possession of Russian Orthod) 
clergymen who have refused to reco” 
nize the jurisdiction of Moscow. 

In September all Soviet citizens 
Palestine were ordered to register 
the newly opened Russian legation 
Tel Aviv. The Russian priests 
among those asked to sign up. 
move is regarded,” reported Religiw 
News Service, “as the first step tows 
taking over extensive landholdings. 
the Russian Orthodox Church in P® 
estine.” 
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The Luth» 


\.utherans in politics 

| Mild campaigning by Minnesota Lu- 
herans on behalf of their governor, 
wuther W. Youngdahl, had probably 
acreased his chances of re-election. 
‘he Rev. Leonard Kendall, pastor of 
Messiah Church in Minneapolis—to 
‘7hich Governor Youngdahl belongs— 
ad written to clergymen of the state. 
He asserted that Gov. Youngdahl’s 
uncompromising convictions and un- 
\)ielding efforts with respect to human, 
/ oral, and spiritual values, and his ag- 
» ressive ability in implementing these 
alues with high-minded and creative 
ogislation . . . indicate that he should 


YouncpAut Gors TO WASHINGTON 


he governor (right) makes a contri- 
ution to the drive for used clothing to 
ind to Europeans. Thirty-five Lu- 
eran churches in the Washington, 
,C., area are participating. Pictured 
ith the governor are the Rev. Donald 
Bautz, chairman of the relief drive, 
“0d the Rev, Clarence T. Nelson, hus- 
ind of one of the governor’s sisters. 
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be .. . re-elected.” 

The governor wasn’t spending his full 
time making political speeches in Min- 
nesota. One assignment was to give the 
Reformation Day message at a com- 
munity service in Atlanta this month. 


After the Hungarian cardinal 

Persons well-informed about the sit- 
uation in Hungary were certain that 
Communists in that country would not 
be satisfied merely to arrest the Lu- 
theran bishop, Lajos Ordass. The man 
they really want is the Roman Catholic 
cardinal, Joseph Mindzenthy. 

Roman Catholics are a large majority 
of the Hungarian people. Their leader, 
Cardinal Mindzenthy, has stood strongly 
opposed to all attempts of the govern- 
ment to control the church. If no world- 
wide outcry was aroused by the arrest 
of Bishop Ordass, it might be safe to 
move against the cardinal. 

Last month the Hungarian cabinet 
accused Mindzenthy of violating the 
law by meddling in official matters. He 
had written to government officials 
about the explosive question of reset- 
tlement of Hungarian minorities living 
in Czechoslovakia. A Roman Catholic 
weekly newspaper was suspended for a 
month for printing some of Cardinal 
Mindzenthy’s letters. 

Cardinal Mindzenthy is the most 
stubborn enemy of democracy in Hun- 
gary, said government official Joseph 
Darvas last month. He appealed to Ro- 
man Catholics to request their church 
to enter into “understandings” with the 
government similar to those recently 
established with the Reformed and the 
Unitarian churches. 


Sympathy 

Roman Catholics in the U.S. had 
joined Lutherans last month in words 
of sympathy for Bishop Lajos Ordass. 
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On TRIAL 
Baron Albert Radvanzsky, formerly president of the Lutheran Church of Hungas 
is pictured before a people’s court in Budapest. His trial was postponed when 


suffered a heart attack 


“The eyes of all Catholics are upon the 
undaunted figure of Bishop Ordass as 
he disappears into imprisonment,” said 
America, U.S. Jesuit periodical. “The 
prayers of America’s readers, we know, 
support him in his loneliness.” 

Charges against the Lutheran leader 
were “manifestly an excuse for remov- 
ing an ecclesiastical figure who resisted 
the encroachment of the state in church 
affairs,” America said. 

Before the workers’ court in early 
October, Bishop Ordass said: “I have 
never lived with the same peace I have 
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experienced during these five wee 
(since his arrest). God has never be} 
able before to give me such peace | 
my heart as I have received during t 
times#y./s 

“T receive the judgment with hum | 
mind and faith, as I know that in a 
event the blessed will of God will } 
done.” 


Lutheran paper suspended | 

Official paper of the Lutheran Chun}! 
of Hungary, Uj Harangszo, has bw! 
banned by government order. It ceed 


The Luthw®),, 


ublication Sept. 19. 

Lutheran charitable institutions were 
eing put under government supervi- 
ion last month, it was reported from 
ungary. Inspectors were told to take 
harge of distributing funds and mate- 
ials available in charity institutions of 
ae Budapest diocese. 


vorite hymns in ALC 
“Lutherans are not Lutheran when 
, comes to choosing their favorite 
ymns.” That's how it seemed last 
1onth to readers of the Lutheran 
tandard, periodical of the American 
iutheran Church. The Standard con- 
cted a popularity poll, received 8,243 
ots, and found that “The Old Rug- 
d Cross” and “Sweet Hour of Prayer” 
vere among the first 10 hymns selected. 
Five Lutheran chorales were among 
e first 100 favored by the Standard’s 
aders. “A Mighty Fortress” was the 
y one coming anywhere near the top. 
‘ext among the distinctively Lutheran 
ns was “Now thank we all our 
od,” which rated 39th. 
The top 10, in order of preference, 
ere: “Beautiful Saviour,’ “What a 
JFiend we have in Jesus,” “A Mighty 
“fortress,” “The Old Rugged Cross,” 
WRock of Ages,” “Just as I am,” “Holy, 
‘oly, Holy,” “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” 
bide with me,” and “O Master let 
e walk with Thee.” 


Il doors open 
Doors to Lutheran unity were kept 
,2en in every direction by the Amer- 
. an Lutheran Church at its convention 
1 Fremont, Ohio, last month. 
United Lutherans were thrilled when 
telegram from Fremont was read in 
hiladelphia, stating that a committee 
0 ad been instructed to “receive and 
' ider resolutions which might ema- 
* ate from the United Lutheran Church 
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in America.” 

Next morning United Lutherans were 
perplexed to read in eastern papers that 
the ALC convention had instructed a 
committee “to explore the possibilities 
of merger with interested bodies within 
the American Lutheran Conference and 
to report its progress at the next meet- 
ing) of the church.” That would seem 
to leave the ULC out of consideration. 

The ALC convention had taken both 
of these actions. And it took another, 
instructing a committee to “negotiate 
with a Committee on Doctrinal Unity 
of the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Syned, toward the establishment of 
pulpit and altar fellowship, or of fel- 
lowship commensurate with the exist- 
ing degree of unity.” 

In other words, the ALC was willing 
to talk with any Lutherans, looking to- 
ward the day of “the ultimate unity of 
all Lutherans in America.” 


Colorful convention 

People of dark-skinned races were 
more plentiful at the United Lutheran 
Church convention in Philadelphia than 
at any previous ULC gathering. Largest 
group of the dark-complected were the 
representatives from India. 

From British Guiana came one rep- 
resentative, and from Liberia in Africa 
another. One American Negro pastor, 
the Rev. Allen G. Youngblood of the 
Church of the Annunciation, Philadel- 
phia, was a delegate of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. A Negro layman of 
the ULC St. James’ Church in Chicago 
had been elected a delegate by the 
Illinois Synod. Because of illness he 
was unable to attend. 


City statistics 

Protestants had added up their mem- 
bership figures in the Pittsburgh area 
last month. Eight out of 10 Alleghany 
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county’s 1,291 churches are Protestant, 
but total membership was less than that 
of Roman Catholics. 

Total church membership in the 
county was estimated as 999,777. Prot- 
estants numbered 444,821, Catholics 
469,706. Eastern Orthodox and other 
groups had the rest. About 500,000 res- 
idents of the county belong to no 
church, said Dr. H. Paul Douglas who 
directed the survey. However, only 
about 75,000 say they have no church 
preference, 

Of the 444,821 Protestants, there are 
148,000 in church on the average Sun- 
day morning, the survey indicated., 

Roman Catholic membership in- 
creased considerably in recent years, 
while Protestants have not gained much 
above the normal population growth. 

In Minneapolis the Star had surveyed 
the population this year, and found 406 
churches with 303,191 members over 13 
years of age—about 54 per cent of the 
population. Roman Catholics have 
104,360 members in 52 churches. Lu- 
therans have .91,801 members in 109 
churches—about as many as all other 
Protestants combined. United Luther- 
ans of the Northwest Synod numbered 
15,274 confirmed members; Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, 28,374; Augustana 
Church, 24,630. 


Episcopalian idea of evangelism 

Episcopalians had decided last month 
to sign up for another 13 weeks of radio 
time for their evangelistic effort: “Great 
Scenes from Great Plays.” That would 
take the weekly program through 
March 1949. : 

The “Great Plays” show was strictly 
an Episcopalian idea of evangelism, in 
excellent taste, no hymn-singing, no 
prayer, no exhortation to folks to come 
down front and be saved. A half-hour 
of high-grade drama (Cyrano de Ber- 


gerac... The Corn is Green. . . Dark 
Victory) each Friday night by highly 
esteemed actors (Walter Hampden ... 
Jane Cowl . . . Walter Abel) was the 
expensive bid of the Episcopal Church 
to attract the attention of America’s 
70 million pagans. 

A few quiet words about coming 
around to the Episcopal Church, and 
perhaps asking for a copy of a little 
booklet, “Finding Your Way,” were the 
only suggestions made to listeners re- 
sgarding religion. By the end of De. 
cember the persons having heard the 
program would number 10 million, es. 
timated Robert D. Jordon. Mr. Jordon 
director of promotion for the Episcopai 
Church, had proposed the program ide» 
to the church’s national council. ; 
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Welcome the people 
To the 87 bishops of the Protestar: 
Episcopal Church in the U.S., Presi 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherill had wire 
early in October, urging them to mak 
sure that all congregations were reac] 
to welcome “many thousands” wk 
would attend church as a result of th 
broadcasts. 4 
One off-key note regarding the rad 
shows was sounded at the Episcop» 
diocesan council meeting in Milwauk*! 
last month. An advertising man, W 
P. C. Ritchie, said the presiding bish) 
had been “taken for a ride by the huc™ 
sters.” Thousands are crying to h 
the Gospel, he claimed, “and we’re tal 
ing about Cyrano de Bergerac.” T’ 
Rev. V. P. Stewart, chairman of i 
diocesan radio committee, admitted 4 
program would cost churches of tl! 
diocese about $6,000 a year (3 per ev 
of the annual Every Member Canv> 
income). “But I would praise God t 
for once we would beat the Rom 
Catholics and the Lutherans in one 
enterprise,” said Mr. Stewart. 
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orld News Notes 


panish question 

Ir Brrrarn, France and the U.S. fol- 
ow Secretary Marshall’s proposal, that 
he U.N. Assembly be asked to remove 
cs ban of Dec. 12, 1946, on diplomatic 
elations with Spain, Franco will have 
tussia to thank for a successful out- 
ome. The western nations do not dis- 
cust Franco less but the Soviet more. 
Uncertainties created by Russia’s 


nd geography that far outweighs the 
ike of western nations for the Span- 
sh status quo. To meet probable hos- 
e criticism, Franco has recently been 
ecting a more attractive political 
acade. He has promised municipal 
ections in November, the first since 
efore the Spanish Civil War. 
He implies favor for the return of the 
1onarchy by his arrangement to have 
ion Juan’s (the Pretender) son edu- 
Yated in Spain. He has been promised 
elp from some of the Latin American 
duntries before the U.N. Assembly. 
emier Salazar of Portugal is im- 
rtuning France to help Franco enjoy 
the blessings of the Marshall plan. 
Franco himself has made overtures 
‘pr $500,000,000 out of the ERP money. 
Vis internal and exiled foes are so di- 
ded that they cannot raise an effective 
acle to this possible recognition. In 
‘i.e end, however, the success of the 
will not save Franco personally. 


Jade relations 
/ Customs uNIons are growing in favor. 
ollowing the Benelux project and the 


-cuador, Panama and Venezuela, Italy 
id France have decided to implement 
1e of their own. A mixed committee 
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of experts from both countries is con- 
sidering ways and means to turn their 
“agreement in principle” into a working 
compact. ay 

The committee’s spokesman, Count 
Carlo Sforza, Italy’s Foreign Minister, 
stresses the value and advantage to be 
gained by the further extension of the 
customs union idea in practice. By this 
means, he says, the European nations 
would be adopting measures of self- 
help, and would thereby demonstrate 
to the U.S. their “determination to do 
their share under the ERP.” 

In this connection should be noted 
the recent agreement of the U.S. and 
the Marshall Plan countries of Europe, 
that of the funds to be distributed to 
the same, 80 per cent shall be allotted 
as grants, the remainder as credits. 


Irish want to be alone 

ERE, RESENTING even her nominal de- 
pendence upon Britain in external re- 
lations, now declares, through her pres- 
ident, John Costello, that she is about 
to scrap the Act of 1936, and thus break 
her last constitutional link with the 
British Empire. Eire has been restive 
under the rule that credentials for her 
representatives abroad, and of foreign 
diplomats to her government, had to be 
presented to the British king for his 
approval, and all necessary documents 
involved in these relations must be 
signed by him. 

It is probable that the stubborn ad- 
herence of North Ireland to Britain, 
and Britain’s unwillingness to listen to 
Eire’s demand for a severance of that 
relation, offer even stronger reasons 
for this latest proposed action. In the 
event of war, Eire will stand alone, 
helpless herself and a danger to others. 
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Building up Africa 

BrITAIN’s ECONOMIC development of 
her African colonies and areas of in- 
fluence is significantly accompanied by 
consideration of a plan to raise colonial 
armies among the natives. The first line 
of organization will be established in 
East Africa, as strategically valuable for 
its proximity to the Near East. 

Another realistic reason for building 
up a strong colonial native force rests 
back upon the severe military loss Brit- 
ain suffered through India’s independ- 
ence. Deprivation of the highly trained 
and skillful Gurkha, Sikh and Moslem 
troops that were at her command while 
she was in India left a deep gap in 
Britain’s life-line defenses, for which 
she hopes to compensate with African 
troops. 


Open door? 

CoMmPLAINTS ABOUT ineffectiveness of 
the Voice of America will have to be 
modified. Recently it broadcast a short- 
wave program entitled Asylum, which 
presented the U.S. in the historic role 
of a friendly and safe refuge for all 
who fled to her shores to escape po- 
litical and religious persecution. 

The program was high-lighted with 
descriptions of the recent experiences 
of Mrs. Kasenkina, the Samarins and 
others in their escape from Soviet es- 
pionage, and cited the protection ac- 
corded them. The program reached 
Hungary, among other lands, with the 
result that the U.S, General Consul’s 
offices in Budapest are swamped with 
petitions in person of Hungarians ‘who 
wanted to come to. America right away. 


More troops 

ACCORDING TO a satellite diplomat, who 
desires to remain unnamed, Russia is 
laying the burden of repairing the mil- 
itary loss occasioned by the defection 
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of the Yugoslavian troops through Tito’: 
rebellion against Cominform domina- 
tion. To make up for this loss Russiz 
demands that Bulgaria, Hungary, anc 
Rumania shall increase their combinec 
armies to more than 1,000,000 men. 
The extent to which this will pres: 
upon these satellites may best be meas- 
ured by the limits placed upon thei 
armies by peace treaties—Bulgariz 
55,000, Hungary 65,000, and Rumani: 
120,000. The demand more than quad- 
ruples their present forces and their ex- 
tra support. Russia seemingly has 
reason for these troops, but the demanc 
is a poor one in view of the growin: 
discontent among these satellites ove: 
one-sided bargains with the Soviet. 


Here and there 

Austria has had to protest agai 
Russia’s continued confiscation of nec 
essary materials, particularly the re 
moval of vital equipment from the rail! 
way storehouses, and yards at Woertl 
The equipment is essential to the rail! 
way’s operation. . . . Betcrum has jus 
signed a trade pact with Bizonia, ok 
ligating herself to send $84 millic: 
worth of good to Bizonia, for which sk 
will receive $110 million worth of mate 
rials, including $35 million in autome 
biles. At least Bizonia will be workin» 

. THE visit of Eire’s Premier to t! 
U.S. has revived European rumors 
the U.S. is making progress in getti 
Eire to pool her naval bases as a 
of the Western European defense 
tem. . . . ALBANIA, siding with R 
in the dispute with Yugoslavia, has b 
isolated by her partisanship. Rece 
she appealed to Russia for economic a» 
In reply, two shiploads of second-hay 
arms and other military supplies # 
rived, but no commercial equipment. My 
consumer goods. 


— JULIUS, EaSEERe 
The Luthad 
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RESETTLEMENT OF displaced persons 
has been awaiting the issuance of a 
code of regulations by the DP Com- 
mission appointed by the President. 
The appearance of this code in the Fed- 
eral Register of Oct. 6 was widely wel- 
comed by church agencies concerned 
with the processing of DPs. 

To the relief of everyone, the require- 
ment of the law that suitable employ- 
ment and safe and sanitary housing 
must be available without displacing 
anyone from a job or a home, has been 
liberally interpreted. Voluntary agen- 
cies recognized by the Commission may 
Sive assurance of providing suitable 
employment and housing without spe- 
cifically identifying the job and home 
assignments in each individual case. 

Assurance by a recognized agency 
that an applicant plans to attend school 
in the U.S. will be accepted by the DP 
Commission as filling the employment 
qualifications. Agencies qualified for 
child placement may be given respon- 
sibility for the reception and care of 
orphans admitted under the DP Act. 


Preferences 
_ Three categories of preference in the 
issuance of visas were specified in the 
law. None has priority over the others. 
1. Agricultural employment. This 
applies both to previous occupation in 
Europe and to prospective employment 
in the U.S. The new regulations define 
the term broadly to include specified 
activities incident to agriculture, such 
as processing of commodities, delivery 
to market, maintenance of farm ma- 
chinery, operation of irrigation systems. 
2. Other specified employment. This 
includes domestic, construction, and 
garment workers, and persons having 
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special educational, scientific, tech- 
nological, or professional qualifications. 

3. Blood relationship. This applies to 
relatives of both U.S. citizens and law- 
fully admitted aliens. Relationship ex- 
tends to the third degree, either lineal 
(up to great-grandparents and great- 
grandchildren) or collateral (up to 
great-uncles and grandnephews. 

These preferences are in addition to 
the basic eligibility requirements as to 
country of origin (at least 40 per cent 
from countries annexed by a foreign 
power—Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, 
eastern Poland—and up to 2,000 po- 
litical refugees from Czechoslovakia) 
and date of entry into Germany, Aus- 
tria, or Italy (between Sept. 1, 1939 
and Dec. 22, 1945). 


Priorities 

Among those qualifying for admission 
under these preferences, two categories 
will have priority over other applicants. 

1. War record. This applies to those 
who bore arms in World War II in one 
of the allied armies or in an under- 
ground movement, and who cannot re- 
turn to their homeland for fear of racial, 
religious, or political persecution. 

2. Residence in DP camps. This ap- 
plies to those located in DP camps on 
Jan. 1, 1948. Generous exceptions in- 
clude those who left the camps: a) to 
comply with compulsory labor service 
laws; b) for personal or family health 
reasons; c) in reliance on promises 
made by USS. officials that leaving the 
camp would not prejudice their chance 
for resettlement; d) for a temporary 
period; e) for employment by occupy- 
ing forces, IRO, or a voluntary agency; 
f) or under similar circumstances. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Canadian Affairs 


Canapa’s national Thanksgiving Day 
falls on the second Monday in October. 
The biennial convention of the United 
Lutheran Church is usually in session 
at that time. Natural result of this co- 
incidence is the almost spontaneous 
practice of the Canadians present to 
gather for a thanksgiving dinner. 

Philadelphia was no exception. The 
host was the Rev. John Hamester, pas- 
tor of St. Michael’s-Zion Church, and 
until recently in an Ontario parish. He 
had advised his ladies to prepare for 
about 30, was agreeably surprised (and 
almost caught short) when 56 guests 
from all parts of the Dominion arrived. 


Or course there were speeches. 
Greetings were exchanged by the pres- 
idents of three synods: Dr. J. H. Reble 
(Canada), the Rev. C. H. Whitteker 
(Nova Scotia), and the Rev. J. E. Berg- 
busch (Western Canada). The Rev. 
Carroll Fritze, a native of Nova Scotia 
and now a Philadelphia pastor, spoke 
for the “sojourners in a strange land.” 

It was the first ULC convention for 
Karl Homuth, member of the Canadian 
Parliament from Preston, Ontario. Mr. 
Homuth explained that he had just 
come from the convention of the Pro- 
gressive Conservative party and was 
interested in comparing the proceedings 
at political and church gatherings. And 
he was much impressed, both by the 
quality of the men present at the ULC 
convention and the way the business 
was conducted. 

He had learned one new trick, how- 
ever. As a member of the Committee 
of Reference and Council, he confided 
that sometimes a “crackpot” would try 
to get an undesirable resolution through 
the committee to the floor. Not wishing 
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THANKSGIVING 


to offend anyone with an abrupt “no,” 
the committee sought ways and means 
of softening the refusal. 

“Let one of the weak men on the 
committee offer the resolution,” sug- 
gested one. “But we have no weak 
members,” countered another. “This is 
a committee of strong men.” “Then,” 
said a third, “the only thing to do is to 
propose a resolution so weak that it 
won't stand.” 


Dr. Nits Wi.tI1son, president of Sas- 
katoon Seminary, summed up the senti- 
ment of all present when he said, “When 
we think of all our benefits as a nation, 
let us not forget to give thanks for the 
United States. Canada is fortunate to 
have such a powerful, yet such a peace-. 
ful neighbor. And let us give thanks. 
too, for the United Lutheran Church 
It has meant much for the progress of 
the church in Canada.” | 

Canadians have much for which to be) 
thankful in 1948. There have beer 
bumper crops, and in the West grea 
piles of grain are seen everywhere a 
transportation and granary facilities be» 
come overtaxed. There have been labo» 
troubles, to be sure, but no man whi! 
wanted work would long be jobless. 

There was a bumper crop of babie» 
too. Final figures for 1947, just re 
leased, show 359,303 births—the highe:: 
number in Canadian history. The birt! 
rate went up from 26.9 to 28.6 per 1,00) 
population. Here is perhaps one reascr 
why doctors turned out to be the bet! 
paid group in Canada. They average 
$7,466. Below them came lawye:! 
($6,528), engineers and architec: 
($5,984), dentists ($5,289). Married mv 
had an average income of $2,514. 

—NORMAN A. BERNER: 


The Luther 


President -Ethakoti 


CHURCHMEN OF THREE NATIONS AT PHILADELPHIA 


Prasakam of Andhra Church, India, Dr. Luther A. Gotwald of ULC Board 


of Foreign Missions, and President Chitose Kishi of Lutheran Church of Japan attend sessions 


Report from Philadelphia 


FIFTEEN PEOPLE WERE ASSIGNED to do 
some expert thinking. The church had 
asked them to answer this question: 
“How can a basic renewal of the spir- 
tual life of our church be promoted?” 
: These 15 people were pastors and lay- 
‘men from 10 states and a province of 
Canada. They spent four days talking 
about their question. Last month they 
brought an answer to the Philadelphia 
convention of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

“We found no new lever or tool by 
which to promote greater life in our 
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United Lutheran convention last month thought about ways 
of intensifying the church's faith and life . . . heard about 
Amsterdam assembly of the World Council of Churches... 
wasn't satisfied with proposed constitution of a National 


Council of Churches in the U.S. 


congregations,” reported the chairman, 
Dr. Oscar W. Carlson of Baltimore. 
“But we are satisfied that if the old tool 
of the Word of God is sharpened, it will 
do the work for our age as it has done 
the work for the church in ages past.” 


First, samp the committee, the people 
of the churches need to know more 
about the confessions of faith in which 
Lutheranism has expressed its under- 
standing of Christian truth. There 
ought to be a book explaining these 
confessions. Second, there ought to be 
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more sermons explaining the teachings 
of the Bible. Pastors ought to specialize 
in presenting Bible courses. 


Raise the temperature of faith 

Such things may not seem very glam- 
orous, Dr, Carlson acknowledged. They 
haven’t the dramatic appeal of some 
five-year super-program which the 
church might undertake. But the com- 
mittee thinks they are the essential 
work of the church in providing sub- 
stantial nourishment for spiritual 
growth of its people. 

“A mother cannot have the thrill of 
hearing her son deliver a valedictory 
address at the university,” said Dr. 
Carlson, “unless she has been willing 
to get up at midnight to heat a bottle 
of milk and feed him when he was a 
child. The church cannot have the thrill 
of a sense of victory in the world today 
unless she has been a true mother to 
her children.” 


THE COMMITTEE HAD recommendations 
regarding further training of church 
in worship, 


people evangelism, and 


stewardship. None of these expressions 
of Christian faith can be genuine and 
vigorous unless the faith itself is strong, 
Dr. Carlson emphasized. “For the good 
of the church and for the good of so- 
ciety, this report asks that we shall 
have a faith that matches the life we 
undertake to live. Therefore this report 
directs the church to set the tempo of 
doing good to the temperature of its 
faith.” | 


Report from Amsterdam 

Men who had been the United Lu- 
theran Church delegates at the Amster- 
dam assembly of the World Council of 
Churches brought the Philadelphia con- 
vention an enthusiastic report. 

The spirit of the Amsterdam assembly 
was very much like the spirit of the: 
United Lutheran Church itself, said Dr 
Abdel Ross Wentz. “The character anc: 
mood of the Assembly were strongly re.. 
assuring to Lutherans. Its wholesome 
evangelical attitude . . . was clearly 
manifested.” . . . It is plainly eviden 
now that the World Council o 
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A BISHOP, FOUR PRESIDENTS, A LAYMAN 


At "World Horizons" rally were President Franklin C. Fry of ULC, President Prakasam of Incl 
Bishop Hans Meiser of Bavaria, President Abdel Ross Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary, Presid | 
P. O. Bersell of Augustana Church, and Mr. Harry Lielnors, representing Latvian Lutherans 
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The Luthe» 


SAN LON y GH 
THEY SPOKE FOR 79,000 WOMEN 


\ 


Women's Missionary Society officers and staff secretaries who addressed ULC convention were 
(left to right) Mrs. Charles W. Baker, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, Mrs. C. A. Mathias, Mrs. J. B. Moose, 
Miss Nona Diehl, Miss Frances Dysinger, Miss Mary Anstadt, Miss Dorothy Drewes 


Churches does not conceive of itself as 
an instrument for indiscriminate church 
unionism. 

“Confessional convictions were 
treated with wholesome respect at Am- 
sterdam. . . . The World Council has 
distinctly recognized that it is a council 
of churches.” 

The United Lutheran Church was ac- 
corded an exceptional degree of rec- 
ognition and leadership in the Amster- 
dam assembly, ULC delegates reported. 
This was because of the “strategic place 
of American Lutheranism in Christian- 
ity today. . . . In many regards Amer- 
ican Lutherans stand midway between 
European churches with their intense 
concentration on theology and other 
American Protestants with their equally 
=mphatic stress upon Christian activity.” 


National Council unsatisfactory 
There is a plan, now well on its way 
to completion, which may bring into 
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existence on May 2, 1950, a mammoth 
interdenominational agency to be called 
“The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A.” 


It would merge: 
Federal Council of Churches 


Foreign Missions Conference 

Missionary Education Movement 

Home Missions Council 

International Council of Religious Education 

Council of Church Boards of Education 

United Council of Church Women 

United Stewardship Council 

In most of these the United Lutheran 
Church or some of its boards or agen- 
cies now has a place. ULC officials do 
not think the United Lutheran Church 
would have a proper place in the com- 
bined council as it is now planned. At 
the Philadelphia convention they ex- 
plained their objections. 

The new agency would not be a coun- 
cil of the churches, directly responsive 
to their wishes, as the World Council of 
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THE MARCHING MEN 
Giant cardboard silhouettes on the Town Hall stage represented the ULC apportionment goal) 
in the current period. Delegates decided to enlarge “Mr. 1949" to equal '48. Men hold placard) 
beside "Mr. 1938" and "Mr. 1948" to indicate the relative buying power of the dollar in these years 


Churches definitely is. The constitution 
of the new agency would permit mem- 
bership of churches whose evangelical 
character is not clearly established. 

Objection to scores of points in the 
proposed constitution were reported by 
the ULC Executive Board. On some 
points the difficulties involve “obscurity 
of vocabulary or interpretation.” On 
others there is clear-cut “conflict with 
our church’s basic principles for inter- 
church co-operation.” 


New beginning proposed 

United Lutherans said at Philadelphia 
that they would like to see the planning 
of a National Council started all over 
again from the beginning. Through the 
Planning Committee of the National 
Council, United Lutherans will ask for 
a “conference of the executive heads 
of the member churches of the Federal 
Council of Churches concerning the 
constitution of the National Council of 
Churches.” 

The purpose of this move would be to 
put the initiative for organizing a coun- 
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cil in the hands of the churches whiel) 
would be represented in it, rather thar 
in the hands of the eight agencies whic] 
would be merged to form the council. 
Revising the constitution of the Na 
tional Council might take four to si- 
years, said Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz. I 
Philadelphia the ULC declared its “com 
tinuing desire to find a way, short ¢ 
compromise of principle, to be a pai 
of this fellowship.” 


Deaconesses are no luxury 

There used to be an idea that a dew) 
coness was a luxury, explained Sisti]} 
Anna Ebert. The work of a deacone’ 
was an “extra”—it could be left undoy’ 
without very serious consequences. 

Now the American churches are b 
ginning to appreciate such a point 
view as that of the church of Finlam 
where a law requires at least one de» 
coness in service in each parish. 

ULC synods are making an increé 
ingly serious effort to recruit youu! 
women for the deaconess fellowshy 
Twenty-four synods have appoint! 


The Luthen 


NOT AS MUCH CHURCH IN 


1948 


Money which would have built this whole church in 1938 will now build less than half of it. That 
xplains, said the Board of American Missions, why much larger church extension funds are needed 


‘committees to co-operate with the 
3oard of Deaconess Work. Twenty- 
line synods are ready to give financial 
issistance to student deaconesses. Forty 
tudents from 14 synods and the Virgin 
slands are enrolled as students—the 
argest number on record. 

“The diaconate of the ULC is being 
ntegrated into the life of our church,” 
aid Sister Anna, who is general secre- 
ary of the Board of Deaconess Work. 
‘ive of the church colleges co-operate 
with the two motherhouses in provid- 
ng a five-year course: two years of 
study in college, two years in one of the 
leaconess training schools, and a final 
rear in college. Girls completing this 
‘course are awarded a college degree 
und also qualify as deaconesses. 

Demand for deaconesses is great in 
he fields of parish education, leader- 
ship of youth activities, and all varieties 
of mission work. 


ension problem being solved 
By midsummer of 1948 there were 
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2,339 ULC pastors—72.5 per cent of the 
total number—enrolled in the contri- 
butory pension plan. At retirement age 
they would be assured of a moderately 
adequate income, 

An old problem of the church would 
be fairly well solved. Even with spe- 
cial allowances from benevolence funds 
of the church in the last few years, pen- 
sions under the non-contributory sys- 
tem have been only about $500 a year. 

A pension plan for lay employees of 
the churches was making slow prog- 
ress, reported the Board of Pensions 
and Relief. Fifty-eight employing agen- 
cies have enrolled 270 persons. 


How many church papers? 

“Give us a blueprint for merger of 
12 ULC papers into three,” the 1946 
convention had instructed the Commit- 
tee on Church Papers. 

This subject had been under con- 
sideration for 28 years the 1948 con- 
vention was told by Dr. C. A. Linn of 
Atlanta, chairman of the committee. 
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Boards and agencies publishing the pa- 
pers are still of the opinion that a va- 
riety of publications is a good thing. 
One new proposal was made by the 
committee. Some periodicals, such as 
The Foreign Missionary Luther League 
Review, Lutheran Men, might become 
monthly 16-page sections of THE Lu- 
THERAN. Synods, boards, and agencies 
were asked to study the possibility. 


Want freedom of discussion 

There had been criticism of “free dis- 
cussion, through the columns of THE 
LUTHERAN, of social and economic is- 
sues,’ the Church Papers Committee 
reported. Members of the committee 
have not always been in agreement with 
the conclusions of all articles and edi- 
torials published, the Philadelphia con- 
vention was informed. 

On one thing the committee had 
agreed: “That the editor should be 
privileged to admit to the columns of 
THe LUTHERAN pertinent discussions of 
the issues of the day, even though they 
may be of controversial character. 

“Tt is the committee’s conclusion that 
the Church wants and needs such dis- 
cussions, pro and con, and that there 
is no more deadening influence upon 
the effectiveness of a church paper than 
that it should be watered down to the 
repetition of truisms and harmless plat- 
itudes.” 


Prayer at Philadelphia 

“Let us rise for prayer,” were the 
words of President Fry at the close of 
each convention session. Each session 
also opened with prayer, and with a 
brief, uplifting meditation by the chap- 
lain, Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder. 

It was as a quiet, thoughtful pastor 
that Dr. Blackwelder spoke to the con- 
vention each day. He succeeded re- 
markably well in establishing the mood 
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OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
. established the mood 
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for each day’s discussions. 

Once in a while the Blackwelder cru-. 
sading spirit cropped up. “The tempta-- 
tions of a well-balanced church” was 
the theme one morning. Lutherans like 
to avoid extremes, keep their dignity 
refrain from getting excited, he said! 
“We consider ourselves well-balancew 
historically, doctrinally, ecclesiastically.” 

There are dangers in being well-bal. 
anced, said Dr. Blackwelder. “There i 
a temptation to play safe, to substitut. 
caution for courage.” Another risk 
the “well-balanced church” is to los 
its cutting edge, “to substitute securit” 
for freedom, and to do this uncon: 
sciously.” 

A church like ours, continued D) 
Blackwelder, “is tempted to be so well” 
balanced that we attain no outstandir 
mastery or excellence at any point 
Lutherans have a special role in tl 
American scene, he thought, if they ca 
overcome some of these temptation) 
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Is Religion Too Expensive? 


y PAUL W. DIECKMAN 


"| want to go to a church where they won't ask for things," 


said Bill. 


STANDING OUTSIDE the church after the 
junday morning service, two men were 
verheard in a conversation that ran 
ike this. 

“You look disturbed, Bill. Was the 
astor’s sermon too strong for you this 
aorning?” 

“No, Tom, it’s just that I’m fed up 
vith the whole situation here. By the 
vay, you're a member of the church 
ouncil. I wonder if you would do me 
.favor. Get me a letter of transfer at 
he next council meeting.” 

“Bill, I didn’t realize you would allow 
me sermon to make you so bitter 
gainst the church.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t this morning’s sermon, 
fom. It’s just a series of things.” 

‘T always thought we had a fine 
hurch here,” said Tom. “Don’t you 
gree that we have a good building, well 
leated, well lighted, clean? There are 
he choirs and organist. . . . I admire 
he work they are doing. As for the 
yastor, I think he has awakened a great 
pirit of friendliness and enthusiasm 
mong our people. Most of us are doing 
nore for the church than we ever 
ireamed of doing. What are the things 
you don’t like about our congregation, 
Sill? Why do you want a letter of 
ransfer?” 


“WELL, Tom, I agree with you... we 
Jo have a fine church building here. I 
snjoy the music, and I think the pastor 
s sincere in his efforts. But I want to 


The Rev. Mr. Dieckman is assistant to the pres- 
dent of Wagner College. 
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But he found out he 


had made a _ mistake 


transfer to a congregation where the 
pastor isn’t always making a plea for 
something or other. 

“In September it’s parish education. 
In October it’s social missions. In No- 
vember it’s the every member visit and 
stewardship. In December it’s minis- 
terial pensions. In January, foreign 
missions. February, home missions. In 
March we are urged to give a generous 
Easter offering. April, it’s college and 
seminary. May, it’s the Lutheran World 
Federation. In June it’s deaconess 
work. 

“To top things off, all year long we 
hear about giving money to Lutheran 
World Action and more money to pay 
off our church debt so we can begin 
raising funds to enlarge our building. 

“Then, as if we weren’t having enough 
troubles of our own, trying to make 
both ends meet, the church sends 
around phonograph records telling us 
we ought to give twice as much money. 
They tell us a story about tithing. Im- 
agine, they expect me to give 10 per 
cent of my income to the church. 

“No thanks, I’m going to join a church 
where they don’t ask for money, where 
they don’t ask for volunteers to call 
on the lapsed and prospective members. 
I want to go to a church where they 
won’t ask for things.” 


Berore Britt could proceed further 
Tom interrupted. “Look, Bill,” he said. 
‘Tet me tell you a little story out of 
my own experience. A little youngster 
was born into our family. From the day 
of his birth, he began to cost me money. 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


Che Weekly raver Duggestions 


"Pray with thanksgiving” 


LET US PRAY 
November 1-8 


FOR THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP, That we may respond 


to God's gift of grace, so freely given, with graceful giving to the causes 


of His Kingdom. 


November 8-15 


FOR COURAGE AND SERENITY, That irritations and ill tempers may not 


spoil our Christian testimony. 


November 15-22 


FOR THOSE IN LANDS DF OPPRESSION AND NEED, WHOSE LIVES 


ARE IN DAILY PERIL, That at the heart of their trouble and sorrow uncon: 
querable courage may dwell. 


November 22-29 


FOR THANKFUL HEARTS THAT HUNGER AND THIRST AFTER RIGHT. 


EOUSNESS, That they may be fed on Christ the Living Bread. 


RR RA 


It was money for the-doctor, the hos- 
pital, special formulas, clothing and 
medicine, not to mention the special 
furniture and equipment we had to 
buy. 

“Before many years he was on his 
way to kindergarten. All through school 
it was more costly with each passing 
year. Then came the day when he 
started to go around with girls, and you 
know how much that can cost. Finally, 
we sent him to college, and believe me 
that did cost money—it cost almost a 
third of my annual income, but I’m not 
complaining, I’m only telling you my 
experience. 

“It was in his last week of the senior 
year at college that suddenly one night 
he became ill. They rushed him to the 
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hospital and performed an emergency 
appendectomy—but it was too late. Be- 
fore morning his body was cold. Ther 
we buried him. And do you know, Bill 
from that day to this he hasn’t cost me 
one cent.” 


' Bru cot the point. “I guess a deat) 
religion doesn’t cost anything,” he sai¢! 
“That’s probably been my trouble, — 
don’t have a living religion. Tom, I’m 
sorry. I know I’ve been just plain self. 
ish. Thanks for the lesson in real stew 
ardship—and by the way, if you nee, 
someone to go on the every membe- 
visit, Pll be glad to go with you. Ani 
oh yes, please don’t mention anythin» 
to the councilmen about my asking fo 
a letter of transfer.” 


THE TRUTH is always older than all the opinions which men have 
held of it, and we should be ignoring the nature of truth if we imagined 
that truth began at the time when it began to be known. 

—BLAaIsE Pascat (Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Westminster) 
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Now This Woman Can See 


y AUSTIN L. P. BOSCH 


It was not until a certain woman lost the use of her eyes that she 


developed a strong desire to learn to see the things that matter most 


THE PASTOR’S phone rang. It was Mrs, 
[— to tell him something she thought 
e should know. “Did you know, Pas- 
or, that Mrs. D— who lives across the 
treet is in the hospital?” she asked. 


“No, I did not know that,” he replied. 


What is the trouble?” 

“She has the same trouble I had some 
ears ago,” answered Mrs. H—. 

The pastor knew what that was, dis- 
ase of the eyes, accompanied by great 
ain and blindness, which in Mrs. H—’s 
ase was total only for a time. He knew 
hat depression usually is a companion 
0 such illness. 

Mrs. H— went on, “I do not wish to 
nterfere in other people’s business, but 

remember how much it meant to me 
vhen I was sick to have Pastor S— 
isit me and offer a prayer.” 

The pastor thanked her for her call, 
ssured her it was not “minding other 
eople’s business” and after mutual 
reetings, hung up. 


HE REMEMBERED clearly this Mrs. D— 
Ithough she was not a member of his 
hurch. He understood that she be- 
onged to another church in the neigh- 
yorhood. 

He phoned the pastor of the other 
hurch to inform him of Mrs. D—’s ill- 
less but was surprised to learn she was 
lot a member of his church either. 
earning this he called on her in the 
lospital, and was gratefully welcomed. 
Ter pain was great, and she was in no 


Ar. Bosch is pastor of Trinity Church, Maspeth, 
ong Island. 
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"It was Mrs. H— to tell him something..." 


mood for conversation. But a prayer— 
that is what she needed and wanted. 
The doctors had not been successful 
in treating her. And in her distress she 
knew “her help is in the name of the 
Lord.” The pastor offered a prayer for 
her recovery, for strength and patience, 
and for God’s will to be done. And it 
did comfort her, as she later told him. 


Iv WAS SHORTLY after Easter when the 
pastor called to see her at her home. 
The pain had gone, but she was weak 
and the blindness remained. In the 
pastor’s mind was still clear the mem- 
ory of the many souls who had re- 
ceived strength and comfort during the 
Easter and Holy Week season through 
participation in the Sacrament of the 
Lord. He wanted her to have it also, 
knowing that if her faith in Jesus was 
strong, it would bring her help in her 
trials. 

He said, “Mrs. D—, when I come 
again, would you like to receive the 
Holy Communion?” 

His question brought a surprising 
answer. She said, “I would like to re- 
ceive it, but—”’ she added with great 
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embarrassment, “I have never been 
baptized.” She felt ashamed for her 
parents’ neglect as well as for her own 
laxity. She had a feeling of being lost, 
of missing the blessings of God which 
during her illness, and because of her 
blindness, had come to seem extremely 
valuable to her. 

The pastor explained that this lack 
could be remedied. He made plans to 
visit her and offer her instruction so 
that she could be baptized. 

On his next visit, he brought a copy of 
the Catechism and read and explained 
the Ten Commandments. She was a 
good student, listening, asking ques- 
tions. As he left, he suggested she ask 
her husband to read them to her a few 
times, that through repetition she could 
learn God’s will for His children. 


HE RETURNED to her home the next 
week, and was surprised to hear from 
her lips the Ten Commandments with 
their explanations, almost word for 
word, as they are in the Catechism. Her 
blindness did not serve as an excuse 
for not learning. Her zeal remained. 
Mr. D—’s patience with her was extra- 
ordinary. But still the pastor realized 
a better way would have to be found. 
She would not be satisfied with merely 
listening to him. To expect her hus- 
band to continue reading and re-read- 
ing the various parts might be too much. 

Finding that no phonograph records 
of the Catechism were available, and 
knowing that Mrs. D— had never 
learned to read Braille, he wrote his 
own paraphrase of the five parts of the 
Catechism and recorded them for her 
benefit. Here, he thought, was a means 
she could use herself. In the long hours 
when she was alone, she could learn, 
despite her handicap, the truths of the 
Word, for she could operate by sense 
of touch her electric radio-phonograph. 
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Her reception of the records was | 
joy to behold. She was glad now to b 
able to help herself to her desire 
knowledge. To her these records wer 
like a “talking book” and she mad 
good use of them. Over and over agair 
each side of each record was playec 
She found the pastor’s words wer 
spoken slowly enough to enable her t 
say each phrase after him without los 
ing the next. This she did, and thus sh 
learned the truths in the Catechism. 


AFTER A NUMBER Of visits spent i 
making clear the teachings and variou 
facts concerning the history of thi 
church, she was ready and eager to b 
baptized. The first date set was o 
necessity postponed because of anothe 
painful attack of her illness, whicl 
again took her to the hospital. But thi 
delay in no way lessened Mrs. D—’s de 
sire to become a citizen of the kingdon 
of God and a member of His Church. — 

And so she was baptized. Som 
friends had been invited. Her dear one 
were about her, and before witnesse 
from the congregation of which she we 
to become a member, she made he 
vows. Tears of joy could not be hel! 
back, as she publicly “renounced th 
devil,” confessed her faith in the triur 
God, promised with the help of God * 
remain in that faith, and to be a men 
ber, faithful and true, of the Luthere 
Church, and to be “diligent in the we 
of the means of grace.” 7 

Her clear answers will always te 
remembered by those who were pri 
ileged to attend her baptism. She w 
truly happy and her zeal for the 
continues warm. Mrs. D— looks fox 
ward to active participation in i 
church. 

Truly, this is a case where the Lat 
took away her eyes, that her soul mige 
see. 


nae The Luthen! 


By MABEL McKEE 


THE VISITOR FRANKLY criticized our 

own. He said our streets needed new 
ghts, that the sidewalks needed re- 
airs. He thought our school buildings 
rere “okay” except they needed new 
laygrounds. Last of all he told our 
ditor that our churches were cold to 
rangers. 

During the two weeks he and his 
rife had been in our town they had 
ttended seven churches at regular and 
9ecial meetings and had not been given 
relcomes of the kind a stranger should 
>ceive. 

I, the youngest reporter—busy writ- 
ig a feature for the next day—wanted 
» ery out, “That’s an old complaint, 
ne about which reams have been writ- 
mn, much of which has been far 
stched.” 

I also shivered a little, fearful that 
ur editor would write an editorial crit- 
‘izing the churches of our town, and I, 
1e daughter of a minister, did not want 
iat to happen. 


A LITTLE LATER I learned that stories 
stead of an editorial were to be used 
1 our paper to describe the lack of 
armth in our churches. A reporter 
as to be sent to churches where he 
as not known. After he had visited 
sveral he was to write of his experi- 
aces as “a stranger within the gates.” 
The courthouse reporter told me this, 
fishing, “The editor wants to be fair. 
e thinks most of the fellows would 
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Is the Church Cold, or Are You? 


The reason some strangers find frigid churches 
when they go visiting is because the strangers 
don't bring any warmth with them. Congrega- 


tions are usually eager to go at least half-way 


rush out of church eager to get to their 
dinners. So he’s going to send you.” 

His suggestion to the city editor had 
resulted in my getting the assignment. 
I was to attend the churches in which 
I was not known. I was not to write 
about the sermon, the music, or other 
features of the service, but frankly of 
the treatment the strangers, partic- 
ularly myself at that church, received. 

The next Sunday I went to the church 
they had selected for me. It was the 
largest in the city. An usher showed 
me to a seat. No one handed me a 
songbook, but because this was a 
church service from which I wanted to 
get inspiration for the heavy week be- 
fore me, I found my own songbook and 
sang with the strange congregation. 

I looked around secretly as I sang. 
I saw the couple across the aisle from 
me, who seemed strangers like myself, 
also take a songbook and sing. When 
I smiled across the aisle at them, they 
smiled back at me. When I took part in 
the service, reading the responses in a 
clear tone, the woman in front of me, 
who was not reading, turned a little 
and smiled. 

When the service was over, this 
woman turned and held out her hand, 
“T enjoyed your singing so much,” she 
said. “I am a monotone and can’t sing.” 


As I went down the aisle I spoke to 
the young couple. “The service was 
beautiful,” I said. They flashed me 
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brilliant smiles and said, “It was in- 
deed.” 

The woman and her husband who 
were back of me also spoke to the young 
couple, introducing themselves and 
asking the young couple to come back 
to the church. But they gave me no 
invitation though they included me in 
their conversation as we moved down 
the aisle to the door, where the min- 
ister stood greeting his church mem- 
bers. 

When I reached the door, I held out 
my hand to him and told him how glad 
I had been to be present. “It is the first 
time I have had an opportunity to come 
here,” I said. 

After his invitation to visit the church 
again, the “monotone woman” took hold 
of my arm. “Why, I thought you were 
a member of our church,” she said. 
“You were so ready to sing, to take 
part in the service. You seemed to 
bring a warmth with you. I think that 
is why I felt you were one of our mem- 
bers.” 

She asked my name and introduced 
me to several people who came from 
the church. She offered to drive me to 
my home. 


THAT NIGHT in my quiet room, I re- 
viewed that morning at church. I 
thought of the woman’s words, “You 
seemed to bring warmth with you. That 
is why I felt you were one of our mem- 
bers.” 

I told myself that I must take as 
same warmth to the other churches to 
which I would be assigned for the series, 
and that if I did, the stories would 
surely help instead of hurt the churches 
in our city. 

I followed that plan through the next 
four Sundays. When the editor told me 
the stories had not turned out as he 
had thought, I told him what had hap- 
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pened that first Sunday—what the 
woman had said because I sang and 
took part in the service as I would 
have done at my own church, and be- 
cause I spoke to the two people whose 
attitude showed they were strangers. 


THAT HAS BEEN a long time ago. 
Through the years I have been a visitor 
at many scores of churches and church 
schools. Through those years never 
once have I been ignored or treated 
coldly because I was a stranger. 

“But you have always taken warmth 
with you,” people have told me—people 
who today believe that we church peo- 
ple still forget to welcome the stranger 
in our midst. 

“These people whose churches I at. 
tend as a visitor supply the fuel tha’ 
warms the church, the lights, the flow- 
ers in the chancel; the choir whi 
sings, and the minister who preaches,’ 
I reply. “I as a person who accepts al 
these comforts must supply somethin; 
too. If I give a spiritual warmth to any 
person in that church, then I too hav 
contributed a little of my share of th 
service.’ 

Often I have made the same state: 
ment to many people who today do ne 
attend churches because they complai | 
of lack of cordiality from the member) 
Then I tell them my feeling about thy 
obligation the stranger within the gate 
owes the church he enters—the oblige. 
tion of appreciation, a determination *) 
go 50 per cent of the way toward mee! 
ing people and to give the warmth | 
owe them because they have provide: 
this service for me. 

Much has been written about Chri: 
tians of all time failing to welcome tl) 
stranger within our gates. Much shou) 
be said about the strangers who fail | 
welcome the Christians in church 
they attend. 
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ALL SUMMER LONG Karen and Tommy 
fad watched the men work on their 
laew house. First of all, mother and 
father had gone to a man who drew the 
olans for their home. Then one day a 
steam shovel was moved onto the 
acant lot and soon there was a great 
anole in the ground. The hole was the 
ellar of the new house. Cement walls 
were laid. Then the carpenters began 
to put up the framework. 

Every day Karen and Tommy sat on 
a big rock near the house and watched 
the house grow. When the roof was put 
on it looked more like a real house. 
nd when the outside walls were fin- 
ished, the house looked almost complete 
until you went inside where you could 
e that the walls and floors were not 
dy. 

But finally it was finished. The Aoors 

were varnished, the walls were covered 
with pleasant wallpaper. Everything 
was ready. 
Then the moving men came to take 
the furniture and place it in the new 
house. Mother hung curtains at the 
windows and the house was ready to 
be their home. 


__Arrer tHey had eaten their first meal 
in the new home, the family went into 
living room. Father knelt to light 
the fire in the fireplace. Then they had 
family worship together. They sang 
‘several hymns. When father prayed he 
used these words, which were those of 
‘one of their hymns: * 


oe 


 *Arrsur GunTERMAN. Hymn 256 in 
‘Christian Youth Hymnal. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR OUR HOME 


Bless the four corners of this house, 

And be the lintel blest; 

And bless the hearth, and bless the board, 
And bless each place of rest. 


And bless the door that opens wide 
To stranger, as to kin; 

And bless each crystal window-pane 
That lets the starlight in. 


And bless the roof-iree overhead, 
And every sturdy wall. 

The peace of man, the peace of God, 
The peace of love on all. 


We Reap the Bible: The Home ai 
Bethany. Luke 10:38-42 


We Sunc a Hymn: O Thou whose gra- 
cious presence blest (Christian Youth 
Hymnal, 257 


O Thou whose gracious presence blest 
The home at Bethany, 

This shelter from the world’s unrest, 
This home made ready for its guest, 
We dedicate to Thee. 


When Thou didst pass the temple gate 
To pray beneath its dome, 

It was Thy Father’s house more great 
Because by love made consecrate; 

It was Thine only home. 


We build an altar here, and pray 
That Thou wilt show Thy face. 

Dear Lord, if Thou wilt come to stay, 
This home we consecrate today 

Will be a holy place. Amen. 


We Pray Together: We thank thee, 
dear Father, for our home. Bless us 
and help us to make our home a place 
where the Lord Jesus would be happy 
to be. Amen. 


Another Lecture From Bildad 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This week read Job 18:1—19:29 


BoTH THE UNCHANGEABLE laws of na- 
ture and the universal standards of 
morality oppose the sinner and thwart 
his wicked purposes. This is the thought 
back of the second speech of Bildad. 
It is a merciless attack on Job’s claims 
of innocence. There was much personal 
resentment in it, for Job had bitterly 
reproached the three “comforters.” In- 
stead of bringing wise counsel, Job 
charged them with ignorance and prej- 
udice. Bildad was also concerned be- 
cause of Job’s irreverent attitude to- 
ward God. 

Bildad’s second lecture is found in 
Job 18. After the first four verses, the 
rest of the address is devoted to an ex- 
position of the awful end of the wicked. 
Bildad delights in proverbs and wordy 
pronouncements. The writer of Job 
keeps faithfully to type in the delinea- 
tion of the characters in his drama. 


ImMPATIENTLY Bitpap cries, “How long 
will you keep on talking? It is time you 
listened to us.” He feels that Job holds 
his friends as little above the beasts, 
“reputed vile.” He reminds Job that he 
is tearing himself in his anger, that is, 
he is responsible for his own troubles. 
In sarcasm, Bildad asks whether the 
whole reign of natural law that governs 
the earth should be set aside for him 
(18:1-4). 

After this personal reference, Bildad 
proceeds to lay down the law to Job. 
Remember that he believes that Job, 
consciously or unconsciously, was one 


of the wicked. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Bildad announces that “the light of 
the wicked shall be put out” and “his 
own counsel shall cast him down” (18: 
5-7). Then he applies this principle 
by inference to Job. He has cast a net 
and tangled his own feet in it. The word 
“robber” in verse 9 should be trans- 
lated “trap” (18:8-11). Job is experi- 
encing this in his own awful situation. 
“Sickness gnaws at his skin, deadly 
disease eats at his limbs” (Moffatt, in 
verse 13). His guilt has brought him 
under the judgment of the “king of ter- 
rors” (18:12-14). 


WHERE THE worD “tabernacle” is used, 
we would understand better the wo 
“home.” Bildad sees the fire and brim- 
stone that destroyed Sodom as “scat- 
tered upon his habitation.” Even 
name will be erased from the memory 
of the earth. This is a terrible judgmen® 
in an age when men thought of a cer 
tain immortality through their children 
Job’s children are all wiped out, and se 
he has no future “in the street” whicl! 
should be translated “on the face of thy 
earth” (18:15-17). 

The moral judgment of mankind wil! 
make Job an outcast. There will be n» 
kin of Job to speak for him. Those wh” 
hear of him will be astonished an: 
afraid as they realize his doom, Jo 
had complained in 17:6 that he ha 
been made a “byword of the peoples”. 
Bildad cruelly accepts that as just punt 
ishment. Further, he places Job | 
those who know not God (18:18-21" 
That Job understands and deeply re 
sents this charge is clearly seen in hi! 
reply in chapter 19, 
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y, Job exposes the confusion of his 
inking about God. Does he know 
God? He sees God as responsible for 
his terrible afflictions, yet he somehow 
counts on God as the final vindicator of 
his basic righteousness. 

How long will ye vex my soul and 
break me in pieces with words?” So 
Job begins. He cries “Shame!” to the 
condemning attitude of his friends. It 
is not the moral judgment of the world 
or of his friends that has afflicted him, 
but God alone is responsible. He is con- 
cerned only with God (19:1-6). 

Job feels “fenced in” by God. He 
pleads with God to make clear his faults 
and the basis of His judgments. Even 
hope has been taken away from him. 
He is treated as an enemy of God. It is 
as though he were under siege by the 
armies of God (19:7-12). 


EVEN THE DESERTION by his friends, 
ob sees as the work of God. He has 
een deprived of all human sympathy 
in his hour of greatest need. “My fa- 
iliar friends have forgotten me.” He 
an alien in his own home. Even his 
wife cannot bear his presence. This 
may refer to the disgusting character 
of his disease. Servants and young chil- 
dren despise him. Those whom he loved 
have turned against him. 
: Besides, his body is wracked and he 
has nothing left but “the skin of his 
.” We recognize this expression 
as a contribution of Job to modern pro- 
verbial language. He concludes this 
ought with a cry for pity from his 
friends and a plea for an end of per- 
secution by God (19:13-22) . 
_ Now comes an eloquent and memor- 
fable passage (19:23-27). Since he can 
no justification from the moral 
ents of his friends and of the 
world, he cries, “Oh that my words were 
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Job eine ca of 


now written! Oh, that they were printed 
in a book!” Job had that desire granted. 
He wanted his record written with an 
iron pen into the imperishable rock. 
He is so sure of his innocence that he 
does not want his memory blotted out 
as Bildad has prophesied. 

The spark of faith in his soul that 
Satan had hoped to erase was still alive. 
How often Job’s next words have been 
quoted. “For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth.” We read 
into this ery of Job a Christian mean- 
ing. Certainly the incarnation of Christ 
answered the longing in his heart, as it 
answers the universal needs of man in 
his desire to be righteous before God. 

Howaver, in the time of Job, the word 
“Redeemer” was usually applied to a 
relative by blood who was responsible 
for revenge against his enemies. This 
word was often applied to God as de- 
liverer of his people. Job is still certain 
of death, but even in death he has con- 
fidence that God will reveal Himself to 
him. “I shall see God” is the faith of 
Job and through it, his hope of vindica- 
tion. 


Jos conctupes his address with a 
threat to his three friends (19:28-29). 
While God's appearance to Job will 
bring him comfort and vindication, what 
of those who have joined in persecuting 
him? They should beware of the sword 
of God’s wrath. They are heading 
straight for the judgment of God. 

There has been a development in 
Job’s thinking through the six speeches 
so far in the drama. Speech is creative 
for most people. It helps them to think 
through a problem. Job is far from any 
satisfactory solution to his troubles. But 
deep down under his complaints against 
God is growing the assurance that 
somehow God will prove himself just. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


What Is Important? 


I PUSHED My HAIR back from my eyes 
and dug deeper into the bottom drawer 
of the chest. Housecleaning time is 
treasure-finding time at our house, in 
spite of my best efforts to keep our pos- 
sessions at a minimum. 

The skirts I had put away to lengthen 
for Joan this winter looked perfectly 
ridiculous as I held them up one after 
the other. Well, I sighed with somewhat 
grim humor, it’s an ill wind blows no 
one good. There must be someone 
shorter than Joan who'll be able to use 
them. 

As I held up the last one for inspec- 
tion, my eye lit on the material lying 
in the very bottom of the drawer. 
When was it I’d bought it? I remem- 
bered that Joan had refused to have 
the dainty flowered print made up for 
her because “all the girls” were wear- 
ing plaid or plain or boldly flowered 
dresses. And it had seemed a little 
girlish for me. 

Now is the hour, I told myself. Either 
make it up right now or put it with the 
things to go to Easton for World Relief. 
Can’t do it now? All right, here it goes 
with the pile of self-help materials for 
overseas, 


I STRAIGHTENED as I heard Jerry com- 
ing up the stairs. A glance in the mirror 
assured me that I looked as no well- 
dressed housekeeper should ever look. 
I was reaching for the comb on my 
dressing table when my husband ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

Expecting some well-worn quip about 
my housecleaning, I had a retort on the 
tip of my tongue. Jerry, however, 
apparently took no notice of the havoc 
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I had wrought. 

“Thought I’d better let you know 
that I’m back from the meeting. I'll 
be at the church if anyone wants to 
call me there.” 

“You’re looking rather glum. Any- 
thing go wrong at your meeting?” 

“Nothing too serious, I guess. What 
makes you think anything’s wrong?” — 

“What makes me think so? Well, look 
at all this!” I waved my hand at the 
piles of clothing I had spread around 
the room. “When a wife goes to all this 
trouble, the least she can expect is that 
her husband will say. something insult- 
ing just to show he knows she’s okies 
hard.” 


JERRY LAUGHED, and this time he 
sounded normal. “Sorry to disappoint 
you! It’s part of the autumn ae 
isn’t it?” 

“Certainly. No wife feels she hail 
really done her duty if her husbanc 
doesn’t object to the way women al-- 
ways have to take the house apart ane 
put it together again every spring ang 
fall.” 

“Never fear. I appreciate your ef. 
forts. I can see you’ve been busy as + 
whole colony of beavers,” he tease¢’ 
“Think we'll be able to burrow unde) 


“all this accumulation on the beds i+ 


time to go to sleep tonight?” { 

“By bedtime tonight everything wil! 
be sorted and in its appointed plac» 
You don’t need to worry about havins, 
to share your bed with that heap 
old shoes.” 

“That’s a weight off my mind,” kh 
grinned. 

“Now that we’ve observed the cor 
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ventions of the season, you’d better tell 
me what’s on your mind,” I observed. 


JERRY SHOVED the shoes aside to make 
a space where he could perch on the 
edge of the bed. “There’s always a let- 
down after attending a church conven- 
tion, where you feel the church’s latent 
power and huge potentialities.” 

“All of which means, I suppose, that 
the meeting of pastors in the enlist- 
ment program for the Sunday schools 
was something short of a success?” 

“You're psychic. Not only was it 
something short of a success so far as 
numbers is concerned, it was what Mark 
would call a flop.” 

“Well, you didn’t expect much after 
the response at the enlistment rally 
yesterday, did you? When I heard that 
15 congregations were to take part, I 
wondered how that church building was 
going to hold all the people—but I 
needn’t have worried!” 

“Five of the 15 churches weren’t even 
represented! The Parish and Church 
School Board offers pastors and Sun- 
day-school teachers this help in reach- 
ing our Sunday-school prospects, and 
it’s pretty discouraging to see how 
blythely their help can be ignored when 
the pastors don’t consider it necessary.” 


_ “PERHAPS THE pastors didn’t know 
about it in time to get the co-operation 
of their lay leaders.” 

“Tf they didn’t, it’s because they don’t 
read their mail. We’ve known since 
last spring that this week was coming. 
There have been all sorts of follow-ups 
from the board and from the district 
chairman. In many localities the re- 
sults have been wonderful. It looks as 
though we'll probably go over our goal 
of a million in Sunday school by 1950. 
That is, if we really get back of the 
enlistment program. It’s no magic for- 
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mula that will work itself.” 

“Tt comes down, then, to what is im- 
portant?” 

“That's it. Every pastor could fill a 
21-day week without any trouble. The 
same thing is true of the laymen. Think 
how many people attend meetings at 
the church two or three or four times 
each week. If those people are also in- 
terested in worthwhile things in the 
community, like the Civic Association, 
the United Nations Organization, the 
Y.M. and the Y.W. —” 

“The Woman’s Club, the Parent- 
Teacher Association,” I joined in. 

“The County Scouting organization, 
the hospital auxiliaries.” 

“The Visiting Nurse Association, the 
Red Cross, the Needlework Guild.” 

“Some of the work of the Legion and 
the D.A.R.” At my quizzical look he 
repeated, “Yes, the D.A.R. carries on a 
lot of good work through its schools, 
even if its administration of Convention 
Hall is what makes the headlines.” 


“WE CAN GATHER together quite a list 
of worthwhile avenues of service with- 
out half thinking. It’s no wonder the 
church’s work sometimes gets shoved 
aside.” 

“And if we started to list all the 
things that are part of the church’s 
work we'd never finish, I suppose. It’s 
just as you said—a case of what you 
consider most important. To my way 
of thinking, only the actual conducting 
of the church’s services of worship can 
compare with the enlistment of people 
in the educational program of the 
church.” 

“If you’re looking for someone to dis- 
agree with that, you'll have to go some- 
where else,” I laughed. 

“Perhaps I’d better get out anyhow, 
before I find myself neatly packaged 
and mailed to Easton!” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Employment 


I have been a widow for two years. I 
have a small farm—our old home place, 
which is not entirely paid for. I have three 
children who are married, and three at 
home, one of whom will soon be married. 
A 17-year-old girl works in a grocery 
store on Saturdays, and the third is an 11- 
year-old boy. 

Would it be possible for me to get work 
for wages, so that I could keep the boy 
with me? We could both work. We have 
always been Lutherans and have always 
lived on a farm. I want my boy to get 
an education. 


With such fragmentary data and with 
practically no information as to your 
location, I find it almost impossible to 
give any kind of satisfactory answer. 

Whether you can get employment de- 
pends a great deal upon what you can 
do and upon being accessible to areas 
where there are employment oppor- 
tunities. Your education, experience, 
skills, and personal traits will tell much 
about what you can do. One can, of 
course, learn new types of work and 
skill, but it may cost both time and 
money. I don’t know the location of —. 
Is it near a city or town, or in a strictly 
rural section? If you are located near 
a center of population it will probably 
be easier to secure employment than if 
you are far away. 

What can you do? What have you 
done in the past besides. managing a 
rural home? Can you serve as saleslady, 
clerk, caretaker, housekeeper, or helper 
in an institution? Think over the things 
you can do. Talk it over with your pas- 
tor. Make it known that you are look- 
ing for employment—especially in places 
where openings are likely to be found. 
Perhaps a newspaper ad would help 
you. In the cities there are employment 
agencies which help people get located. 
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A degree of intelligence, neat appear- 
ance, good manners, pleasant disposi- 
tion, willingness to learn, readiness to 
work persistently, and willingness to 
accept directions are among require- 
ments for getting and keeping a job. 

In order to get started you'll have to 
push out and keep at it until you find 
work that is satisfactory—something in 
which you can please your employer 
and gain happiness for yourself. The 
problem will have to be worked out 
personally and locally, rather than by 
way of long-distance counseling. 


South-North 


I was born and reared in Alabama. 1 
lived there until a few years ago when I 
married a man from Indiana. I have now 
lived among the Hoosiers for more thar 
three years, 

My way of living prior to marriage wal 
very different from that expected of me 
now. I never had to do hard work. We 
always had colored help. Now my husbanw 
expects me to do as much as northeri: 
women do—clean house, care for a garder: 
wash, and iron. I am doing some of thes) 
things, but I do them under protest. 

I had no idea that marriage would ge 
me into such a situation—and I don’t know 
how to solve the problem. 


Marriage planning should includ! 
looking ahead. You seem to have acte~ 
blindly, using no foresight at all. Poo) 
planning imposes penalties. One need! 
to conform as far as possible to th 
practices of the area where he lives. 

Have a good-spirited but candid cor) 
ference with your husband, and arriw 
at a fair compromise. Accept it as 
new project and live up to it. As om 
grows accustomed to unliked dutie! 
they become less irksome. Love ce* 
tainly should ease somewhat your sen4! 
of burden. —EARL S. RUDISILL. 
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bout Baxter 


A Pastoral Triumph. By Charles F. Kemp. 
acmillan. 120 pages. $2.25. 
This volume is a study of the pastoral 
ministry of Richard Baxter. The author 
promptly sets the limits of his work. He 
proposes to study only the pastoral phase 
of the distinguished Briton’s ministry, and 
at in just one of his parishes, Kidder- 
er. This he does in nine interesting 
apters, plus a valuable bibliography. 
Three chapters are devoted to setting the 
age for the chief presentation. Indeed this 
may be the only fault the reviewer can 
find with the work. It seems in its early 
tages to move rather slowly toward its 
objective. Almost one quarter of its pages 
is occupied with an introduction of its hero, 
an analysis of his times and a somewhat 
sketchy study of his preaching. There are 
in this section reiterations of the fact that 
Baxter’s ministry at Kidderminster was a 
pastoral triumph and that this fact is to be 
duly studied later. This feature of the au- 
hor’s style slightly detracts from the in- 
terest for the reader. 

But aside from this minor flaw the work 
/as a whole has real merit. It can well serve 
both as a guidepost and an inspiration in 
a field of the ministry that is neglected 
‘today. Baxter’s own passion for souls, the 
a? of his ministry, is vividly por- 
ed. His heroic devotion to stricken 
a. during the ravages of a plague is 
‘graphically presented. There is an espe- 
‘cially valuable analysis of his technique, 
‘the careful organization and painstaking 
‘attention to detail that marked his min- 
jistry. His knowledge of human nature, 
without which pastoral work can never be 
\effective, is given detailed consideration. 
And the import of all this for the present- 
| day pastorate is stressed in two final chap- 
ters which make the work vital and con- 
_ temporary. 

A wealth of instruction and inspiration 
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is packed into the compass of this volume. 
It is a worthy contribution to the literature 
of the pastoral ministry. 

Gettysburg, Pa. Harry F. BAUGHMAN 


Assistant Parents 


Christian Education. By Spencer Leeson. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 258 pages. $5. 

This book pertains so largely to the in- 
tricate problems of Christian education in 
the public schools of Britain that much of 
it will seem remote to American readers. 
Nevertheless, it gropes significantly with 
some of the most acute problems of our 
faith, and of education also, in this age of 
aggressive secularism. 

Leeson shows the common English ap- 
preciation for Plato, and in a delightful 
way feels his way into the inner purposes 
and insights of the great philosopher. 
Plato’s thought is used to cleanse the def- 
inition of education of trivial goals, such 
as happiness or citizenship, and to elevate 
the educator’s purpose to apprehension of 
spirituality. 

Christian education is fundamentally 
pastoral, says Leeson. It is the feeding of 
the whole being, and thus so far transcends 
mere intellectuality that its primary work 
is to be done in the home. Thus the teacher, 
the state and even the church are, so to 
speak, only assistant parents in a task 
which God has given primarily to parents. 

One of the most discerning portions of 
the book is that showing the vague and 
confused climate of nineteenth-century 
opinion, which gave homage to mechanism, 
evolution, and religion-without-doctrine, 
and which culminated in a secularism 
which did not so much dispute religion 
as cast it aside as something unimportant 
and outmoded. Finally, the British law is 
treated in relationship to the practical 
problem of deepening the influence of pos- 
itive Christian teachings in the schools. 

Rock Island, MU. Gerorcz B. ARsauce 
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abut Church Unity 


Report to Protestants. By Marcus 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 277 pages. $3. 

The author, a professor in the School of 
Religion, University of Iowa, has a gift of 
writing for ease of reading which makes 
this report sound like fiction. Perhaps much 
of it is. The sub-title—“A personal inves- 
tigation of the weaknesses, need, vision and 
great potential of Protestants today”—tells 
the content much better than the title. 

The book is autobiographical, beginning 
with the author’s zeal in his first parish to 
unite his Reformed congregation and that 
of the Baptist denomination across the 
street. The chapters deal with his failure, 
confused state of mind following, the years 
of varied experiences with religion in 
Protestant denominations, cults and also 
with Romanism. 

Each chapter has prods, and pricks, hu- 
morous, sane and provoking. The straight- 
laced denominationalist will read the book 
with profit, the church unionist with 
thoughtfulness. Somewhat bewildering at 
times is the multiplicity of beliefs reported, 
though reported with clarity, and candor. 
The last chapter, “The Present Challenge,” 
makes the book. It might well be read first. 
It brings us up to Amsterdam. 

The book settles nothing, does not en- 
deavor to do so. It will no doubt make a 
genuine contribution in focusing the wide 
beam of beliefs on one spot—church unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. A.rFreD O. FRANK 
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Search for Something 


The Pilgrimage of Peter Strong. 
Geren. Harper. 229 pages. $2.75. 

You are Peter Strong. For Peter is, by 
the author’s intent, Everyman. You who 
have lived in India or China will feel a 
kinship with Peter no less than you who 
have been a soldier anywhere, or you 
whose mind is sensitive to the beauty and 
pathos in the world. 

Peter’s pilgrimage is both actual and 
spiritual, and the transition is as indis- 
cernible as the moment of falling asleep. 
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By Paul 


Fact and vision intermingle in Peter’: 
search for brotherhood and other abstrac- 
tions of beauty. 

In India, we walk in dust and filth anc 
depression with Peter. And we are re- 
minded of Father Heyer, branding all o! 
India as “a prison in which human soul: 
are kept in darkness and sin.” 

But it is when Peter enlists in the wal 
that the book takes on stature. It releases 
the power and poetry of Paul Geren’ 
prose as it liberated Peter from the dee 
gloom which is India. Peter likens his 
role of the medic searching for casualtie; 
to a shepherd looking for—and sometime: 
giving his life for—the sheep. 

During the course of his experiences ir 
China and Burma, where the sights and 
the sounds of war leave him with a pro- 
found desire for “silence intermingled with 
music,” Peter's thoughts embrace the 
courage of a dying Chinese soldier, the 
fear of death and the exaltation of living 
the meaning of tragedy and of joy, the per- 
sistence of evil and man’s equality before 
the pervasive love of God, an interpreta- 
tion of Job as a Chinese woman is wailing 
in a field, and finally the thinness of the 
margin between heaven and earth. 

Paul Geren cuts the surface of mall 
emotions to probe deeply into his soul, b 
he binds the wound with understanding, — 

VIRGINIA VEEDER WESTERVELT 

Altamont, N. Y. 


Women of the Bible. By A. T. Lundholn» 
Augustana. 270 pages. $2.50. 

Nowhere else in the writings of ancier 
times do women have such an honorab)) 
and important place as in the Bible. Ther 
is a great procession from the days + 
Mother Eve to Dorcas and Lydia of th» 
Book of The Acts. Frequently write 
have sketched a sequence of these biblics) 
women, filling in details from research art 
imagination. The emphasis in Dr. Lune! 
holm’s series is strongly homiletical, for hii 
first produced the sketches for a womer" 
study group. They were published in 192 
and have been in constant demand sin)’ 
then. Therefore this new edition, 
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We suggest to the readers of this de- 
partment of THe LuTHERAN that the re- 
cently concluded sixteenth convention 
of our United Lutheran Church in 
‘America will be remembered both ex- 
tensively and extendedly. Its grip 
upon those present as delegates was 
partly due to the place and time of 
meeting. A few days more than 200 

ears had elapsed since the acknowl- 

dged patriarch and founder of the Lu- 
theran Church in America had sought 
and found the strength of which fel- 
lowship in faith is the sole and divinely 
iven grace. 

Much will doubtless be said and writ- 
ten as the impressions of seniority per- 
colate through the organizations now 
extending over the entirety of the west- 
ern continent. To a unique and in- 
imitable degree, the gathering in Phila- 
delphia was a historic evidence of the 
divine providence that has guided and 
protected the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession since the beginning of its 
habitation on the western continent. 


More progress to come 

But extent and historicity have be- 
come so definitely woven into the struc- 
ture of the church as it is the “body of 
Christ” as to make this convention of 
the ULCA both eager and competent 
to face the future fearlessly. There was 
no blinking at the opposition that has 
been, and will continue to be, encount- 
ered as forms of serving Jesus Christ 
rather than men put forth their weap- 
ons of offense. Repeatedly advocates of 
entrance into larger areas of activity or 
into new fields of proclaiming the Gos- 
pel are seen to be conscious of the haz- 
ards that lie ahead of us as we strive 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


to extend Christianity. 

But our representatives have declared 
themselves as responding to nothing 
less than a divine commission. “Tt is to 
the will of God that we are directing 
obedient attention, and for His cause 
that we plan an onward advance.” We 
cannot lay on the table, so to speak, 
what is so directly and obviously a com- 
missioning word from the Head of the 
church. 

For the most part, this characteristic 
of the convention was a directive power 
which energized the delegates as they 
gave undivided consideration to the 
items of business which boards and 
agencies had set forth in carefully pre- 
pared reports. To these, action was 
sought through adoption of resolutions. 
A ULCA biennial convention is pri- 
marily an assemblage of representatives 
of the church’s confirmed members. The 
delegates have a dual duty. They vote 
approval of a program and commit its 
realization in the large way to their 
constituents, and more directly to the 
boards and agencies which have been 
established and for the most part have 
already been active. 

As a final form of oversight and con- 
trol, the convention “approves the bud- 
get,” which consists of at least a score 
of items. This array of “costs per- 
missible,” of appropriations expectable, 
originates in the Executive Board. It is 
a brief but highly important part of its 
report. What would happen if some 
agency should spend more than the sum 
budgeted to its functions, we do not 
know. To our knowledge, there has 
never been indebtedness in which such 
an “adventure into the red” would be 
involved. 
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Rare outbursts of eloquence 

In our opinion, you could put the 
word “rare” at the other end of the 
above paragraph heading, making the 
phrase read “Outbursts of eloquence 
rare.’ Daniel Webster himself might sit 
silent through the entirety of a synod’s 
or the ULCA’s regular convention, un- 
aroused to exercise his gift of exciting 
the emotions of his hearers. Our eccle- 
siastical bodies are corporate. They en- 
gage in the business of the kingdom of 
God. Only on rare occasions can it be 
declared that the convention has been 
addressed with eloquence. 

But in the assemblage that recently 
met in Philadelphia there was the co- 
ordination of man, principle and stim- 
ulus that generated an outburst of 
true eloquence. The man, surprisingly 
enough, was the president, Franklin C. 
Fry. At a challenging summons to state 
his convictions concerning the con- 
tinuance of American Lutheran co- 
operation with the brethren in Europe 
and other war-stricken areas, he left 
the chair in which he had devoted him- 
self to the equalization of delegate priv- 
ileges and to the exposition of correct 
parliamentary procedures (which, we 
interject, he did with distinction). He 
crossed the platform, and delivered a 
four-part address. 

The data he cited had the authority 
of personal contacts with the distressed 
brethren of our sister churches abroad. 
His sincerity was evidenced by expres- 
sions on his countenance. The emotion 
due to having seen and heard the testi- 
mony of those whose faith had not de- 
prived them of the determination to re- 
build the church of the living God from 
the ruins and displacements of ruthless 
war gave to his words the qualities of 
true and memorable eloquence. The 
extent to which he had aroused the 
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delegates was indicated by the pro- 
longed applause that followed his clos- 
ing sentences of decision. 


Pulpit eloquence 

One hears the comment that the 
quality of eloquence has fallen into such 
disrepute as to make it a rarely ap- 
parent quality of the public utterances 
with which it was once connected. We 
have been told that judges sometimes 
rebuke attorneys-at-law whose pleas 
they deem overlaid with what amounts 
to irrelevant efforts to arouse emotions 
and thus obscure the issues which are: 
properly in the case. Our experience 
in listening to congressional debates is 
too little to justify personal conclusions, 
but there is no gainsaying the charge 
that eloquence such: as was once ex= 
hibited in the halls of Congress is a 
conspicuous by its absence. 

As for the church’s ministers, there id 
said to be a decline in those fervent: 
appeals to the emotions of the folk im 
the pews which were once deemed ar: 
essential quality of powerful preaching 
We suspect that eloquence on the par” 
of a clergyman is not easily obtained i. 
he has regard for the principles of ser 
monizing with which Lutheran teachings 
is insistently concerned. A properly 
constructed discourse, say the schools= 
is based on a text chosen from God’ | 
word, introduced, treated in three o- 
four subdivisions, and brought to © 
conclusion by its personal applicatio 
With those trained for the productiow 
of such sermons, such appeals as prov 
vide for eloquence are likely lacking. 

Eloquence not only has emotion withy 
in itself, but evokes a responsive “feel 
ing” on the part of hearers. Rightl 
employed, it is a legitimate presente: 
tion of facts aimed at conclusions. Imp 
properly used, a harangue is the reo 
sultant. —NATHAN R. MELHORN > 
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McGuire Installed President of 
Illinois Synod in Chicago Church 


By Guenn G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—The Rev. Harmon J. McGuire, 
formerly pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Elgin, and recently elected president of the 

Illinois Synod, was installed in 
llinois office Sept. 19 at St. Luke’s 

Church, Chicago, the Rev. Dr. 
Edward F. Valbracht pastor. Dr. William 
G. Sodt, president of the National Lu- 
theran Council, preached the sermon, and 
President McGuire was installed by Dr. 
Armin Weng, former president of synod. 
Two MISSIONARIES were commissioned for 
service recently. Miss Lorraine A. Wiggan 
was commissioned a missionary to Puerto 
Rico by Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, divisional 
secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, at St. James’ Church, Chicago, the 
Rev. Robbin W. Skyles pastor, Aug. 29. 
Miss Bertha Fromble was commissioned 
for service in the China field by Dr. Walter 
D. Spangler, member of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. The service was held at 
St. John’s Church, Maywood, the Rev. 
L. O. Cooperrider pastor. Summer wit- 
nessed three such observances, for Miss 
Dorothy Petersen was commissioned for 
service in India previously. 

RESURRECTION CHuRCcH, Franklin Park, the 
Rev. Samuel Besecker pastor, dedicated its 
new parsonage on Aug. 29. The Rev. An- 
drew Swasko, pastor of United Church, 
Berwyn, preached the dedication sermon. 
The parsonage was built with the financial 
aid of the Board of American Missions. 

An evangelical program conducted by 
Resurrection Church has recently secured 
39 commitments for church membership. 
The group of 25 workers is planning a 
continuous program which will emphasize 
four three-day evangelism drives each 
year. Indications are that 100 new mem- 
bers will be received this year as a result. 

ANOTHER missION, Ridge Church, Chicago, 
the Rev. J ames Robert Spaid pastor, began 
its building program with a ground-break- 
ing service Sept. 5. Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen 
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was speaker. Indications are that the 
structure will be completed the latter part 
of this year or early in 1949. 

REPRESENTATIVES of 17 west- and north- 
west-side churches met at Good Shepherd 
Church, Oak Park, the Rev. William E 
Kmet pastor, Sept. 26, to inaugurate a 
Sunday school enlistment program. The 
venture was under direction of the Rev. 
William S. Avery of the ULC Parish and 
Church School Board. A visitation of all 
the homes within a radius of one mile from 
each of the churches represented was con- 
ducted by the volunteers participating in 
the program. 

THE 57TH SEMI-ANNUAL convention of the 
Chicago Conference of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society was held Oct. 5 at St. 
James’ Church, Chicago, the Rev. Robbin 
W. Skyles pastor. The Rev. Dr. Paul G. 
May of the World Council of Churches 
spoke on the Amsterdam convention. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Harvard, the Rev. 
Luther C. Mueller pastor, recently sent a 
truckload of supplies to the Nachusa Chil- 
dren’s Home. Included in the gifts were 
large quantities of foodstuffs. 

ATONEMENT CHuRCH, Chicago, the Rev. 
Martin G. Kabele pastor, which recently 
entered upon a parsonage-building pro- 
gram, on Sept. 19 held a mortgage-burning 
and redecoration celebration. The church 
structure is now free of debt. The Rev. 
Harmon J. McGuire, president of the 
Illinois Synod, brought the message. 


Baltimore Reformation Rally Nov. 7 


Will Feature Minnesota Governor 
By Lioyp M. Ketter 


BattimoreE—Governor Luther W. Young- 

dahl, Minnesota’s Lutheran Chief Execu- 

tive, will be the speaker at 

the Baltimore Reformation 

Maryland Rally to be held in the Fifth 

Regiment Armory on Nov. 7 at 3.30 p.m. 

Governor Youngdahl will speak on the 
subject “Making Christianity Work.” 

This 5l-year-old nationally known 

Christian layman has repeatedly empha- 
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sized in public address that it is impera- 
tive that Christian people take an active, 
aggressive interest in politics—“the art and 
science of government,” if this nation is 
to have good government. More than once, 
he has been referred to as a “Christian 
with his sleeves rolled up.” 

In translating his convictions into ac- 
tion, Governor Youngdahl was the first 
state executive to appoint a commission to 
get the facts about how much room for 
homeless Europeans could be found in 
Minnesota. 

After finishing public schools in Minne- 
apolis, he attended the University of Min- 
nesota for a year and completed his college 
course at Gustavus Adolphus College. 

After graduating from the Minnesota 
College of Law, he served three years as 
assistant city attorney of Minneapolis, and 
practiced law for six years. 

He served for 16 years as a judge of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court, also for six 
years as municipal judge in Minneapolis 
and for a like period as district judge in 
Hennepin County, becoming an associate 
justice of the Minnesota Supreme Court 
in 1942. 

On the bench he displayed a keen inter- 
est in welfare and youth problems and 
while a judge was a member of the board 
of directors of the Big Brothers, served 
on the Boy Scout Court of Honor and vari- 
ous YMCA boards, and as president of the 
Minneapolis Parent-Teacher Association. A 
member of Messiah Lutheran Church of 
Minneapolis, he has long been a member 
of its Board of Administration. 

Music for the Reformation Rally will be 
furnished by a 50-piece symphony orches- 
tra directed by John H. Eltermann, and a 
choir of 200 voices directed by George R. 
Woodhead. An audience of 8,000 people is 
anticipated from ULC, ALC, and Augus- 
tana bodies in Metropolitan Baltimore. 

Miss Mrrtam F. McCarney, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. G. E. McCarney of Consho- 
hocken, Pa., and the Rev. Richard L. Ehr- 
hart of Brodbecks, Pa., were united in 
marriage in St. Mark’s Church, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., on Sept. 4. 
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Dr. McCarney performed the marriage 
ceremony, with Dr. Ehrhart assisting. The 
Rev. Howard J. McCarney, chaplain ai 
Gettysburg College, gave his sister in mar- 
riage. 

Following the wedding trip the Rev. and 
Mrs. Ehrhart moved into the parsonage at 
Lutherville, Md. He has recently become 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church. 


Trenton Churches Conduct First 


City-wide Reformation Service 
, By Ratpx I. SHOCKEY 


Camprn—Seventy Protestant churches of 

Trenton united in the capital city’s first 

city-wide Reformation 

Rally in Crescent Tem- 

New Jersey ple Oct. 31. Dr, Abdel 

Ross Wentz, president of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, delivered the principal speech. 

Special music was provided for the fes- 
tival by a chorus of over 400 Lutheran men 
and women from the participating churches. 
The Rev. Carl R. Nagle, pastor of Grace 
Church, was in charge of the promotion of 
the service which was sponsored by the 
Trenton Council of Churches. 

Over 30,000 family housing units are te 
be built in New Jersey during the next 
year. Much of this development is evideni 
in the southern section of the state. The 
Haddonfield, Collingswood, Westville, ane 
Camden areas are growing rapidly, making 
increased opportunity for the home mis- 
sion development of southern New Jersey 
Churches and church schools are already 
needed in many of these new fields. j 

DuE TO CHANGES in pastorates and othe? 
administrative readjustments, the Board oF 
Directors of the Lutheran Youth Cam) 
held a meeting at St. Mark’s Church, Oak 
lyn, to elect new members. Those added ti 
the board are Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair anw 
Mr. and Mrs. Blandy Crafton, St. Paul” 
Church, Collingswood; Pastors John Man — 
gum, Westville, and Louis K. Helldorfew 
Woodbury. Officers of the board electey! 
were the Rev. C. D. Heft, president; thy 
Rev. Eugene Umberger, vice presiden’’ 
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Mrs. H. P. Schaeffer, secretary; and the 
Rev. Wilbur Laudenslager, treasurer. 

Miss THreopora NEUDOERFFER, missionary 
nurse in India, addressed the fall meeting 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
New Jersey Conference of the Ministerium 
held in Zion Church, Riverside, Oct. 27. 

Mrs. John Matthiesen of Trenton, vice 
president of the society, presided. The ses- 
sions were concluded with the installation 
of officers by the Rev. Floyd P. Milleman, 
president of the conference. 

“SIMPLIFICATION of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is one of the keys to open the church 
with hope,” declared the Rev. M. L. Wuch- 
ter, pastor of Atonement Church, Wyomis- 
sing, Pa., at the fall retreat of the New 
Jersey Conference of the Ministerium, held 
in Advent Church, Trenton. 

Five of the conference churches have 
reached their LWA quotas for 1948 ac- 
cording to a report by the Rev. Leonard 
Good, conference chairman. A total of 
$5,673 has been contributed by the confer- 
ence, or 39.1 per cent of the goal. 

AN INTENSIVE evangelistic visitation cam- 
paign was outlined for the churches of the 
New Jersey District of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod at a meeting in Temple 
Church, Pennsauken, Oct. 14. The Rev. 
George Miller, Palmyra, is director. 

Meetings are scheduled in the following 
areas: Nov. 14, 2.30 p.m., Audubon, Holy 
Trinity; 7.45 p.m., Camden, Grace; Nov. 
16, 7.30 p.m., Trenton, Grace; Nov. 17, 7.30 
P.M., Bridgeton, Christ Church; Nov. 18, 
7.30 p.m., Stone Harbor, Our Saviour 
Church. 

AMONG THE CONGREGATIONS: In the presen- 
tation of robe and stoles, members of Trin- 
ity Church, Trenton, expressed their grat- 
itude and respect for their pastor, the Rev. 
John Matthiesen, who celebrated his 40th 
ordination anniversary recently. This 
congregation is looking forward to cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary in January. 
... An original painting of “Christ and the 
Children” was presented to the Emmanuel 
Church School, Friesburg, by Mrs. Bar- 
bara M. Christian, daughter of the Rev. 
Raymond G. Haff, in memory of her mother. 
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New York City, Brooklyn Lutherans 


Conduct Reformation Day Rallies 
By Otiver W. Powers 


New York Ciry—Two large Reformation 
Rallies were held.in the New York-Brook- 


lyn area late last month— 
New York 


one, an all-Lutheran rally 

conducted at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City by the 
Lutheran Society of New York on Oct. 24; 
the other, an all-Protestant Reformation 
service held in Hanson Methodist Church, 
Brooklyn, Oct. 31. 

At the Manhattan service, Dr. Victor E. 
Beck, pastor of the Church of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Manhattan, presided. Dr. T. F. 
Gullixson, president of the Luther The- 
ological Seminary at St. Paul, Minn., de- 
livered the principal address. Others par- 
ticipating included: Dr. Robert A. Biegner, 
pastor of Immanuel Church, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., and Dr. Harold S. Miller, pastor of 
Incarnation Church, Brooklyn. 

Musical selections were presented by the 
choir of Wagner College. The offering was 
for the benefit of the Distribution Fund of 
the Lutheran Welfare Council, represent- 
ing 28 Lutheran charitable agencies of all 
the synods in the metropolitan area. 

In Brooklyn, the second annual all-Prot- 
estant Reformation service featured an ad- 
dress by Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, retiring 
president of the Northern Baptist conven- 


CERTIFIED VALUE... 
that’s what you get in a Wicks 
Organ. A guaranteed product of 
practical, yet noteworthy artistic 
achievement ! 
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tion. The Long Island Lutheran Chorus, 
under the direction of Anton Droge, sang. 

Tue Rev. WALTER Bock will be installed 
on Nov. 7 as pastor of Grace-St. Paul’s 
Church in Manhattan. Dr. Russel F. 
Auman will deliver the charge to the pastor 
assisted by the Rev. Alfred Krahmer, 
alumni secretary at Wagner College. 

Dr. Paut E. ArNowD was installed on 
Oct, 17 as pastor of Epiphany Church, 
Brooklyn. Dr. J. George F. Blaesi and 
President William Heil of the Long Island 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 

One block north of the State Capitol 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting In the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 


ST. MARK’'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 

On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 
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Conference participated in the installation. 
THE 35TH ANNIVERSARY of the choir of St. 
Paul’s Church, Williamsburg, was cele- 
brated on Oct. 17 with a special music pro- 
gram and sermon by the pastor, Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Boomhower. The choir was or- 
ganized in 1913 by Martha S. Tourte. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, the Rev. Werner 

Jentsch pastor, celebrated 50 years of 
service in the present buildings on Oct. 17. 
Dr. Clarence Stoughton spoke. More than 
$5,000 has been raised for renovating the 
buildings and toward LWA. 
_ Sr. SrepuHen’s Cuurcu dedicated sterling 
silver chalice, ciborium and paten on Oct. 
3. These were gifts of the united women’s 
society in memory of the first pastor of the 
church, the Rev. Luther D. Gable. 

The membership of this congregation is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary this year. 
President Frederick R. Knubel of the 
United Synod of New York was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a service Oct. 24. The 
following night, at an anniversary banquet 
at the Granada Hotel, church officials an- 
nounced that the congregation had reached! 
its goal of $25,000 for debt reduction, Lu-. 
theran World Action and for the Brooklyr: 
Inner Mission Society. Banquet speake1! 
was the Rev. Carl E. Lund-Quist, directom 

of Public Relations for the NLC. 

The Rev. Oliver W. Powers is the pastor 

Cuirrorp W. Pettit, prominent laymar 
of the area, has been elected executive 
director of the Protestant Council of thw: 
City of New York, succeeding Dr. Earl F’ 
Adams, / Since 1911, Mr. Pettit has bee 
with the YMCA in the United States an 
in China. During the past nine years, he 
has been business manager of the New 
York City YMCA. 

THE MERGER of Emmanuel and St. Mat 
thew’s Churches in South Brooklyn we) 
effected Oct. 10. The new congregatiow 
will worship in the buildings formerly oc, 
cupied by the Emmanuel membership. Tho) 
new name of the congregation will be S#! 
Matthew’s-Emmanuel and the pastor is thn 
Rev. Edward A. Sheldon, former pastor 1 
St. Matthew’s. 

Under leadership of its new directc»! 
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the Rev. Joseph Belgum, the Brooklyn In- 
ner Mission Society—in co-operation with 
30 Lutheran congregations—made full use 
of the facilities of the Herald Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund. Nearly 200 youngsters spent two 
weeks in the country. 

Eleven different camps were used. Chil- 
dren able to pay did so. Most of the money 
came from the local churches. In one in- 
stance an upstate Rotary Club sent $250 
to care for 12 boys. In another, the society 
was asked to provide a Norwegian, an 
Esthonian and a Lithuanian girl to com- 
plete the representation of 37 nationalities 
in the “Little United Nations.” In upstate 
rural areas eight Lutheran churches co- 
operated in the “Friendly Town” program. 


ALC Delegate to Amsterdam Meeting 
Speaks Before New York Conference 


By Howarp A, KUHNLE 


RocuHEsteR—Martin C. Ewald of North 

Tonawanda, chairman of the Board of 

Trustees of the American 

New York Lutheran Church, was chief 

speaker at the fall conven- 

tion of the Western Conference of the 

United Synod of New York, held at St. 

Paul’s Church, Pittsford, the Rev. Charles 
A. Davis pastor, on Sept. 22. 

Mr. Ewald, the only lay delegate of the 
American Lutheran Church to the World 
Council of Churches meeting at Amster- 
dam, Holland, reports he went there with a 
skeptical mind about the project, but re- 
turned with a message of conviction on 
the work of the Council. 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, synodical pres- 
ident, took as his topic the 300th anniver- 
sary of organized Lutheranism in America. 
This will be celebrated June 13-16, 1949, 
at the 20th annual synod meeting, at Holy 
Trinity Church, Buffalo. Dr. Knubel asked 
for action regarding the anniversary in 
these challenging words, “Let’s begin the 
anniversary on Jan. 1, 1949 in every con- 
gregation, and let it last through the year.” 
The anniversary in each local congregation 
will be centered in a synod-wide effort of 
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evangelism from Sept. 11 to Dec. 16, 1949, 
directed by the Board of Social Missions. 
Dr. Fred Willkens, professor at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, spoke on “Prac- 
tical Problems of Church Administration.” 
Dr. Paul C. White, synodical secretary, 
and: the Rev. Marcus Otterbein, associate 
secretary of the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board, spoke on the Sunday school 
enlistment demonstration which they were 
directing in the conference at that time. 
Chief local item of business was home 
missions, presented by the Rev. W. A. 
Schmidt, conference chairman. Other 
speakers were Pastors Donald Pichaske, 
Hermann B. Miller, Alfred J. Schroder, 
and Eugene C. Kreider, synodical super- 
intendent. These reports were encouraging. 
ImmaNvEL CHuRCH, Webster, celebrated 


6, “sizes ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir); P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 


For Your GIFTS 


and for Yourself? 


Choice morning and evening devo- 
tional readings for every day in the 
year, by Dr. H. A. Ironside, world- 
famous Bible teacher 
The Continual Burnt Offering, 
already cherished by 50,000 read- 
ers, and its new companion volume, 
The Daily Sacrifice 
Deluxe gift set, handsomely 
bound, with gold lettering and 
slip case, per set, $2.75. 
Both titles also available in reg- 
ular edition at $1.50 each. 

The Christian’s Calendar 
A daily page of Scripture verses 
and poems, with beautiful full- 
color landscape $1 each. 

Who Am 1? 
A fascinating new way to learn 
your Bible! 52 unusual acrostics 
for all ages— for homes, Sunday 
schools, parties — perfect for 
prizes! Striking, colorful binding. 
Only $1 each. 
At your bookstore 
or direct from the publisher. 


LOIZEAUX BROTHERS 


Dept. L-2 © 19 West 2ist Street @ New York 10 
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its 80th anniversary Sept. 26. Pastor Kirsch, 
whose father served the church over 60 
years ago, was the speaker. A new window 
was dedicated in honor of Mrs. William 
Arndt, whose husband served as pastor 
1889-1939. Improvements costing $10,000 
have been made in the last year. The Rev. 
Erich O. Brandt has been pastor since 1939. 

St. Luxe’s Cuurcu has bought a new par- 
sonage in suburban Irondequoit for its pas- 
tor, the Rev. Adam Schreiber. 

THe Rev. Atrrep L. Becx, pastor of 
Reformation Church, was a teacher at the 
Summer School at Pinecrest Dunes, L. I. 

The 20th annual convention of the con- 
ference missionary society was held at 
Reformation Church Oct. 26, in connection 
with the nationwide Missionary Advance 
Program. Lutherans taking part in both 
events were Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, sec- 
retary of the ULC Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; the Rev. Ethakoti Prakasam, and 
Msr. P. David of India. 

Tue Rey. Greorce E. Heck is new super- 
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Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Church Vestment Makers 1948 


Over One Hundred Years 
cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, LY. 


Edwards Tea 


It’s Taste Blended - It’s Truly Splendid 


Price $7.00 per case of 20 cartons, 50 
bags each, less 5% allowance for FREE 
SAMPLE CARTON to new customers. 
Shipped anywhere by parcel postpaid. 


Distributed by 


EDWARDS & BRENNAN TEA COMPANY 


Send for descriptive price list and 
project plans for Treasury Funds 


intendent of the In. 
ner Mission Society 
and assumed hi 
duties Nov. 1, suc: 
ceeding the Rev. Ed 
ward G. Goetz, nov 
pastor of Atonemen 
Church, Buffalo. Pas: 
tor Heck, who is | 
native of Syracuse 
was graduated a 
Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, Pa., and the Philadelphia Semi: 
nary. His present pastorate is St. Paul’s 
Oswego. He previously served at Water. 
loo, N. Y., and Linden, N. J. 

Tue Rev. Louis G. Gouper, pastor of th 
Lutheran Service Center, Norfolk, Va 
became pastor of Concordia Church o1 
Nov. 1, succeeding the Rev. Thomas A 
Berg, now pastor of Trinity Church, Her. 
kimer. Pastor Golder, a native of Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., is a graduate of Wittenber; 
College and Hamma Divinity School. 

St. Pavu’s Cuurcu, the Rev. W. Alfrec 
Wietz pastor, hel¢ 
extensive service 
daily Sept. 12-19, iz 
celebration of its 50tl 
anniversary. Prin 
cipal speakers in 
cluded the Rey 
Ernest C. French, Di 
Arnold F. Keller 
Miss Marianna Hal) 
lock, missionary t 
China, the Rew 
Henry C. Erbes, and Dr, F. R. Knubel. 

Tue GENESEE VALLEY district Luthe 
League held its Labor Day weekend cor 
ference at the Rotary Sunshine Cam) 
Durand-Eastman park. 

Dr. Freperick E. Reissic, executive sec 
retary of the Federation of Churches 4 
Washington, D. C., who served as publ) 
relations director for the World Counce 
of Churches previous to its meeting © 
Amsterdam, made his first address aft» 
returning to America, on Sept. 26, at Env 
manuel Church, which he served 1923-4" 
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Released Time Classes in Pottsville G Q W N S 
Area Continuing as in Former Years 2 . 
FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
chéirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel! Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan, 


By A. E. Poicrack 


Porrsvite—Little effect has been felt by 

he Pottsville Conference as a result of 

recent legislation gov- 

Pennsylvania erning released-time re- 

ligious instruction. 

Schools which have been in operation for 

several years are again being conducted, 

all of them apparently complying with 
school rules and regulations. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St, 
Chicago 13,1, New York 18, N.Y. 


THe ational piste press 


Publishers of Quality Bibles Since 1863 - At Your Bookstore 
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CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS ; 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
C. M. ALMY & SON, 


INC. 
°562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


SEE YOUR 


RELIGIOUS SU PPLY DEALER 


HONORING 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


More and more people prefer to 
send “Sunshine Line” Christmas 
greetings. Unexcelled in design and 
variety they express the real spirit 
of Christmas. Your friends will be 
impressed with their artistry and 
the originality of their friendly 
sentiments. The appropriate se- 
lection of Scripture texts gives dis- 
tinction to the “Sunshine Line”— 
America’s favorite religious cards. 
Box G8548--21 DeLuxe Folders, $1.00 
Box G8558-—-21 DeLuxe Folders, $1.00 

Write for circulars describing 
many “Sunshine Line” assortments 
for Christmas and year-round use. 


Winner Spcéb 


PRODUCTS OF 
42 


DISTINCTION 


Community schools are being conductec 
in Pottsville and Pinegrove, with thre 
grades (6, 7, 8) in the former, and grade 
1 to 6 in the latter. In both cases paid lay 
teachers are employed, with a pro rat, 
assessment levied on participating congre. 
gations. Mahanoy City conducts three Lu: 
theran schools, Christ, St. John’s, and Hol: 
Emanuel, with grades 7 to 12 attending 
St. John’s and Zion, Tamaqua, have thei 
own schools for grades 4 to 12. St. Paul’s 
Port Carbon, has classes for grades 1 to § 

Dr. E. W. Wezer, dean of Pottsville Con 
ference pastors, was honored recently o1 
the occasion of the 40th anniversary of hi 
ordination. For the past 23 years Dr. Webe 
has been pastor of Trinity Church, Potts 
ville. Former parishes include St. John’s 
Bridgeton, N. J.; Redeemer, Yonkers, N. Y 
From 1917 to 1925 Pastor Weber served a 
a chaplain in the U.S. Army. Pastor Floy: 
A. Paules, Philadelphia, former assistan 
pastor of Trinity, was the guest speaker 
A pulpit gown was presented to Dr. Webe 
by a Sunday school class. 

More THAN 200 young people attende: 
the Lutheran Youth rally held in Hol; 
Emanuel Church, Mahanoy City. Hos 
pastor Stephen Hurnyak spoke. 

A DEDICATION was held on Sept. 19 iv 
Ascension Church, Quakake, with Pasto 
Verne Snyder and the Rev. R. E. Kramer 
president of the Pottsville Conference, pre’ 
siding. Dedicated were 12 stained glas 
windows, two transom windows, churc: 
bulletin board, chancel paraments an 
steeple cross. All items were gifts to th 
church by individuals and organizations. 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in St. Paul 
Church, Port Carbon, include installatio 
of modern automatic heating equipmen 
with both church and parsonage heate 
from a central plant, and a wood floor i 
the basement of the church which is % 
be converted into a nursery. On the firy 
Sunday in October, the first vessel, 
flagon, of a sterling silver Communic¢ 
Service was consecrated by Pastor A. | 
Polerack, as a memorial to Mrs. Herbe» 
S. Everly, from members of her family. 

“SALT OF THE Eartu,” the stewardsh. 
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notion picture produced in Schuylkill in September. 

‘ounty, was shown at a premiere in Ritz Addressing the large group of delegates 
‘heater, Port Carbon, Oct. 28 and 29. Re- 
urning to the community in which much Make Excellent Profit 

f the action in the picture takes place, Selling 

Salt of the Earth” was previewed by . 

fenry Endress, Associate Stewardship Sec- FENTON S FINES u TEA 
etary of the ULCA; Dr. Earl S. Erb, syn- : : te Gags par ba 

ical secretary of benevolence; and work- Box 221 Write: Harry A. Collineices aati. 
rs and officials of the Morea Colliery, as : 


vell ‘as by Port Carbon people appearing i W | | S 


n the picture as extras. 
Jational WMS President Addresses PULPIT-CHOIR 
exas Women at Victoria Convention Si De re sar 


By Mrs. JAmes F. VorKoper DOCTORS 


Victorra—Mrs. Charles W. Baker, Jr., 
resident of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the ULCA, was the 
lexas principal speaker at the an- 
nual convention of the Texas \ 
NMS, held in Trinity Church, Victoria, late 7 WEST 36ST: NEW YORK I8, NY: SS 


WHAT | |[§ | YOUTHS ANSWER 


to daily problems of 


Better Ways of Growing Up 


by J. E. Crawford & L. E. Woodward 


ls your daughter self-confident? Is your son emotionally 
stable? Normal teen-agers have countless questions to 
solve. Sound mental hygiene’ will provide most of the 
answers. 


BETTER WAYS OF reared a UP ofr 

t tch practical guide to success an 

HELPS TEEN-AGERS baneineis throuah mental health founded 
on Christian principles. It's directed espe- $3 


i - d their leaders. 
Metra thomsalves cially to teen-agers and their leaders 


@ accept themselves United Lutheran Publication House 
1 1228 Spruce Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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* Cassocks * Cottas 
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CLERICAL VESTMENTS 


* Cassocks * Surplices * Rabats 
* Collars * Pulpit Gowns 
Write For Free Circular 

e 


A Complete Service 
In Ecclesiastical Arts 
For Your Church 


* Clergy soe 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE : 


1228 Spruce St, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 


Chicago Lt Pittsburgh 22 


_ounbla 2, ScGk 
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PAINTINGS 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 


616 Gostlin Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Studio 3 


from 


For a GIFT of cheer throughout the year! 


iumpphant 


FEATURING BEAUTIFUL BIBLE PORTIONS 


Superb Christian 
the 


at a Thankoffering dinner during the ses 
sions, Mrs, Baker said, “There are fot 
groups of people in the church, namel: 
those opposed to anything the church wan 
to do, those indifferent to anything an 
everything, those mildly interested, thos 
who are enthusiastic about the Kingdon 

“Tf you have talents, offer them to you 
pastor—he’ll get over the shock.” 

Theme of the convention was “Lift Hig 
the Cross” and the attendance was th 
largest in history—240 registered visitor: 
delegates, officers and pastors. At the ban 
quet 30 Life Memberships and one I 


-Memoriam were given to members an 


friends of the organization. 

Miss Louisa Miller, missionary recentl 
returned from India, presented the caus 
of the India Mission. President Lewis I 
Speaker of the Texas Synod spoke on th 
relationship of the WMS to the Texa 
Synod. Mrs. Speaker: also spoke on “Th 
Positive Program for Peace.” Mr. Be 
Seibel of Texas Lutheran Welfare and th 
Rev. M. G. Moore, director of Trinit 
Homes, Round Rock, both presented th 


‘cause of this society to the women o 


synod, 
The women voted to support Tabith 


“Yo Calendar 


artistry, best-loved selections 
Scriptures, a special offer to imprint 


your name FREE on 100 or more, convenient mailing 
size (with envelopes furnished) and many other 
special features make this the outstanding religious 
calendar for 1949. 

No other remembrance will spread so much cheer 
at Christmas—and throughout the year! 


FIVE SALLMAN PICTURES to please your friends 
Order by Number, or assorted 


“Head of Christ” 15 cents each 
“Christ at Heart's Door" 5 for 70 cents 


Your nome imprinted FREE 


on 100 of more Calendors 


Send $1.00 for imprinting 


V9000 


Envelopes 
V9002 


furnished 


smaller quantities 


v9004 “Boy Christ’ 10 for $1.35 
V9005) ‘Christ at Dawn” 25 for 3.25 
V9008 “His Presence” 50 for 6.25 


QUANTITY RATES 


100 for 12 cents each oe Order from your religious supply dealer 
200 for $23.00 114 cents Y >) 
300 for 33.00 unsealed Yy vy , : 
500 for 50.00 Q1NVLCLI S1CIS PRODUCTS of DISTINCTION 
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rome in Nebraska in equal amount to the 
exas institution. Dr. Wm. F. Kraushaar 
resident of Texas Lutheran College 
ALC), and Student Marvin Huth spoke of 
ne work and possibilities af the seecaiagcene 
hurch college. Miss Bernice Pantel, Texas 

ynod’s first candidate for the diaconate, 


B HENRY: KECK: Rs 


‘Same. 6LSISS. 
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Christmas Filmstrips 


OF BETHLEHEM 


The ALL NEW 
Christmas Story 


A completely new filmstrip in color. 
A superb presentation of the Christ- 
mas Story as told in the Gosples of 
St. Luke and St. Matthew. Exquisite 
kodachromes of real people in col- 
orful costumes moke this an unfor 
getable program for the church 
school Christmas service. 


TE LiTmes Si 
 CANELE KNELT 


A charming cartoon with an entire- 
ly neve appreach to the Chrisimes 
Story — a reverent presentation as 
told by the Littlest Camel. Children 
love it — grown-ups enjoy it. Heart- 
ily recommended by every one who 
sees it. 


FILMSTRIP with manual, $10.00 — with recerds, $15.00 
AT YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO 


Cathedral’ Films 


1970 Cahvenge Boulevard 


Cathedral Films, 1970 Cahvenga Bivd., Hollywood 28 Calif. 


Hollywood 28, Californie 
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THE POLITY 
OF THE 
CHURCHES 
by J. L. Schaver 


Mastery of these 
books makes for 
expert leadership 
—of both laymen 
and ministers— 
in both congre- 
gations and de- 
nominations. 
Highly recom- 
mended by prominent lead 
ers of many denominations, 
including the ULC, as “an 
unusual work of very great 
merit,” ‘‘scholarly and yet 
one Reformed popular,” ‘containing vast 
Church mostly. amounts of material of 
The set $6.00. great value.” 
CHURCH POLITY PRESS 
350 W. 69th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois 


for Choir and Pulpit 

Hangings - Ornaments, 

Supplies, Etc. 

Catalog free on request 

The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


Vol. I, 268 pp., 
$3.00; concerns all 
Churches; com- 
plete by itself. 

Vol. II, 336 pp., 
$3.50; concerns 


Texas Lutheranism, Feminine Style 

When members of the Women's Missionary 
Society of the Texas Synod met for the 23rc 
annual convention in Victoria, two outstandin« 
leaders of women in the ULCA were present 
A group of those attending the sessions are pic 
tured on the opposite page, left to right, a: 
follows: Mrs. Anna Mae Bennetzen, statistica 
secretary; Miss Louisa Miller, missionary % 
India; Mrs. H. T. Pitts, treasurer; Mrs. F. W 
Rabe, recording secretary; Mrs. C. R. Schmid 
vice president; Mrs. Charles W. Baker, Jr., pres 
ident of the WMS of the ULCA; and Mrs. D. | 


Dolton, president of the Texas WMS. 


spoke at one session. She left for Baltimore 
shortly after the convention’s close. 

A special effort is being made the stat 
organization to increase the Thankofferins 
before the Triennial Convention of the 
national WMS to be held in Grand Rapids 
Mich., in 1949. Delegates from the Texa’ 
WMS are: Mrs. C. H. Warner, Austin 
first alternate, Mrs. H. T. Pitts, San An: 
tonio; second alternate, Mrs. E. B. Mitchell 
Houston. Mrs. N. H. Kern of Houston is « 


33 Full-page illustrations 


Christmas Anthology 
of Poetry and Painting 


THE WOMAN'S PRESS ® 600 LEXINGTON AVE., DEPT. 4, N. Y. 22 


edited and compiled by VIVIAN CAMPBELL 


EXQUISITE CHRISTMAS VERSES of many poets including 
Blake, Crashaw, Milton and Francis Thompson, have 
been combined with strikingly corresponding paintings 
of Breughel, Memling, Verocchio, Altdorfer, Kaethe 
Kollwitz and others; selections from ancient church : 
manuscripts and the most loved Christmas carols. THE : 
PERFECT GIFT FOR YOUR MINISTER, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHER AND CHOIR DIRECTOR. 


Price $3.00 
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member of the Executive Board of the 
JLCA Women’s Missionary Society. 

Officers elected to serve another year 
were: Mrs. D. I. Dolton, Harlingen, pres- 
dent; Mrs. C. R. Schmid, San Antonio, 
yice president; Mrs. F. W. Rabe, Dallas, 
secretary; Mrs. H. T. Pitts, San Antonio, 
reasurer; and Mrs. Anna Mae Bennetzen, 
San Antonio, statistician. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Margaret Himes Seebach 

Mrs. Margaret Himes Seebach, former 
sditor of Lutheran Woman’s Work, and 
wife of Dr. Julius F. Seebach, staff writer 
for THe LUTHERAN, 
died in a Philadel- 
phia hospital Oct. 20. 

Born in 1875 in 
Gettysburg, Pa., Mrs. 
Seebach was grad- 
uated from Gettys- 
burg College in 1894, 
being one of the first 
two girls to graduate 
from that institution. 
She received her 
master’s degree from 
that institution in 
1897, the same year 
she married a fellow-classmate. 

She was outstanding in her assistance to 
ner husband in his pastorates in Maytown, 
Mahanoy City, Lewisburg, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa.; New Philadelphia, Ohio; and in Phila- 
Jelphia, Pa. 

For nine years she was a teacher in the 
Lutheran School of Christian Education in 
Philadelphia and served as editor of Lu- 
theran Woman’s Work for 20 years, re- 
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ONE BOOK 
for ONE 


WORLD 


ONE AGREEMENT 
to end 

financial 
worries! 


By the simple act 
of subscribing to 
an American Bible 
Society Annuity 
Agreement you do 
two great things: 
1. You provide your 
old age with a steady, generous, unfailing in- 
come. (Through good times and bad, for more 
than 100 years, American Bible Society An- 
nuity checks have never failed to arrive on 
time.) This sure income, moreover, entitles 
you to certain income tax exemptions. 2. You 
help in the increasingly important work of 
enlightening and unifying mankind through 
the world-wide distribution of the Bible. 


Send for the interesting booklet, “A Gift 
That Lives;’ which tells how you can give 
and receive generously at the same time. 


Mail Coupon Today Without Fail! 


American Bible Society, 
450 Park 4~> New York 22, N. Y. 


O Please send me bookle L87 «A Gift That Lives.” 
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t 

’ OI enclose $...... for the world-wide distribution 
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signirig from that post in 1937, 

She received the degree of Doctor of 
Literature from Carthage and Gettysburg 
colleges. She was the author of such books 
as Missionary Milestones, Martin of Mans- 
feld, Land of All Nations, and The Treas- 
ure Hunt. She served as president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Sus- 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


\ The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


CHURCH WorsuiP AIDS 


Have your deal 
the wide Variety ifn 
church appointments we produce 
FOR COMPLETE CAraLog hi 
SUDBURY BRaAss 


35 SUDBURY STREET, posryy ODS CO. 
, MASS. 


ORDER THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


quehanna Synod in 1912-13. 

Surviving are her husband; two sons 
Julius F. Seebach, Jr., one of the manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company o 
New York City, and John Arthur Seebach 
a Philadelphia businessman; and a brothe: 
and a sister. 

Funeral service was conducted in St 
Paul’s Church, Ardmore, on Oct. 22 by Dr 
Albert C. Kanzinger. 


John S. English 

The Rev. John S. English, 77, retired pas: 
tor of the Allegheny Conference, died a 
shis home in Saxton, Pa., Oct. 17. 

He was graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1894, and was principal of schools it 
Milhelm, Pa., for one year. He was grad- 
uated from Gettysburg Seminary in 189} 
and was ordained by the Susquehann: 
Synod, 

He served the following pastorates: Sax: 
ton-Marklesburg, 1898-1904; First Church 
Watsontown, 1904-05; Stoystown pastora 
charge, Somerset county, 1905-19; Zioy 
Church, Williamsport, Md., 1919-22; ane 
Pine Grove Mills pastoral charge, Centr: 
county, 1922-38. While a member of th. 
Allegheny Synod, now the Allegheny con: 
ference, he served three times as secretary 
of the synod, and for six years he was |) 
director of Gettysburg Seminary. : 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Blanch» 
Breneman English; three children: Mrg 
S. O. Woodford and John B. English, Har’ 
risburg; Mrs. K. E. Straw, Penns, N. J) 
and two grandchildren. 

Funeral service was conducted Oct. 1 
by the Rev. Harold S. Knoll and Dr. H. C 


ULC CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 
3. Central Conference, Ohio Synod. Sy! 
Paul's Church, Smithville, Ohio. 
11. Philadelphia Conferences WMS. Sb! 
Peter's Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Il. Virginia Synodical Brotherhood conve! 
tion. St. Mark's Church, Roanoke, Vis 
Thompson. Interment was in Saxton. 


a ; The Lutherie 


A valuable book in the 


movement for Church unity 


THE LIFE OF GOD 
in the SOUL OF MAN 


By HENRY SCOUGAL. A modern edition of the 17th cen- 
tury classic of Christian devotion which is today becoming a 
guide for those seeking a unifying faith. A book for all who 
ate more concerned with the substance of religion than with 
the form. Edited, with an introduction, by Winthrop S. Hudson. 

$1.50 


A practical handbook 


on Church choirs 


STEPS TOWARD A 
SINGING CHURCH 


By DONALD D. KETTRING. At last, a really comprehen- 
sive manual for musical programs in a small or large church. 
A real encyclopedia for music leaders and committees—cover- 
ing everything from repertoire, auditions, and rehearsals, to 
vestments, finances, lists of choral services, etc. With a 25-page 
appendix of letters, booklets and schedules, attendance and 
achievement records, for use in specific personnel problems of 
the choir leader. 342 pages, just published, $4.50 


ine Di 
At your denominational book store es Ys 
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Religion and Free Speech 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


In New York and in Massachusetts a 
serious controversy has arisen over 
banning the weekly magazine The Na- 
tion from school libraries on the ground 
that it published articles which dis- 
credited the Catholic faith. 

The journal insisted that it did not 


' discredit the Catholic faith but that the 


articles were critical merely of the po- 
litical activities of the church. The New 
York superintendent of schools chal- 
lenged this distinction and quoted pas- 
sages from the articles to prove they 
were critical of the Catholic faith itself, 

This whole controversy proves how 
impossible it is to draw such a distinc- 
tion, and therefore how wrong it is to 
ban journals because they are critical 
of a particular religion. 


Ir IS LEGITIMATE enough for school 
libraries to scan the literature which 
children read in school so that scur- 
rilous, scandalous and_ irresponsible 
polemics between religious groups and 
between the religious and irreligious do 
not gain an even indirect official sanc- 
tion. But such censorship ought not to 
include any responsible journal with an 
established reputation, 

Our democracy wisely places only the 
most limited checks upon the freedom 
of the press. Libel, slander and pornog- 
raphy are prohibited. That is about 
all. Sometimes when one sees a case 
of flagrant unfairness in the news, one 
is tempted to work for a tightening of 
the standards. But it would be well to 
check, rather than obey, that impulse. 
The fact is that almost every restric- 
tion upon freedom of speech contains 
more perils than the dangers which 
arise from its misuse, 
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While there ought to be stricte 
standards for the literature, the movie: 
and the radio devoted to children, eve 
these standards ought not to be to 
strict. Children are presumably nce 
sufficiently critical to weigh conflictin 
claims in controversy. But if childre 
are too rigorously protected they: wi 


not develop a critical faculty. 


One micHt well ask the Catholi 
Church in all friendliness whether it ; 
not much too anxious to have specié 
advantages for what it regards a 
“truth” as against what it regards a 
“error.” In its opinion people ough 
not to have the same right to propagat 
error as to expound the truth. 

Naturally any attack upon the chure 
itself is regarded as a grievous erro) 
Does it not recognize that even th 
sublimest truth can become the beare 
of error, when its proponents ar 
granted special immunities? 

And what is one to do about the re 
sentment which is aroused against th 
“truth” which has special protectiom 
The “anti-clericalism,” so prominent i 
the political life of most Latin coum 
tries, represents opposition to religioy 
generated not by freedom but by i 
suppression. 

It is not, as the church believes, mor* 
and religious relativism which per 
suades many of us in America to e® 
pouse freedom of speech and press. W 
believe rather that even religion, « 
perhaps particularly religion, becom» 
corrupted by pretension if the chastise 
ment of both fair and unfair criticis» 
are not levelled against its thought 
life. Sometimes there is a considerak» 
grain of truth in unfair criticism. 
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) THE GOOD NIGHT AT SAN GABRIEL 


by Susana C. Ott 
A charming tale of 18th Century California. All the color of those gay yet 
reverent feast days of the Spanish American Southwest. Enchantment for 
children and grownups. $1.50 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


by Robbie Trent 
The Christmas story for little children. Quiet, 
simple, lovely. Fourteen full page, four color illustrations 
make THE FIRST CHRISTMAS the ideal Christmas primer. 
Ages 3-6. $1.00 


CHRISTMAS STORY IN PICTURES 


by Arthur W. Gross 
The drama of Jesus’ birth in popular comic book style. 
Full color art. Two familiar Christmas carols. Attractive 
and instructive. Age— 9 and above. 30¢ 


THE BIRTHDAY OF BABY JESUS 


by Arthur W. Gross 
The Christ child comes to life for the pre-school and primary grade 
child. Bright four-color picture on every page. Perfect gift book 
for distribution at Christmas time. Ages 3-6. 25¢ 


THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM 


by Arthur W. Gross 
Reprint in color of the delightful Child’s Garden of Bible Stories. 
Includes two children’s carols. Beautiful color illustrations. Ages 
4-8. 25c 


CHRISTMAS TALES FOR READING ALOUD 


edited by Robert Lohan 


A treasury of classic Christmas stories from Harte, Hardy, Dickens, Alcott, etc.—plus 
a host of modern literary jewels to delight the American heart. $3.75 
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